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Part Turrp. 


In its earlier day Naglee’s Hill was so formidable an ob- 
struction to travelers on their way to Germantown, as to 
often cause them to seek an easier ascent than it afforded. 
This they found on the lower ground.to the westward, about 
where Wayne Street now is. Other terrors, however, besides 
steep acclivities, at times beset the wayfarer. In the Penn- 
sylvania Packet of July 12th, 1773, is to be found the fol- 
lowing, “On Thursday evening last, between 9 and 10 o’clock, 
Mr. John Lukens of this city, on his way home, on the Ger- 
mantown road, was stopped by two men, one of whom seized 
his horse by the head, and the other springing into the chair in 
which he was riding, clapped a cocked pistol to his breast and 
demanded the delivery of his cash, threatening if he made the 
least resistance to blow his brains out, but Mr. Lukens tell- 
ing him he had no cash about him, the fellow made a blow 
at him with a club, which he received on the shoulder. 
They then searched him, but finding no cash, they demanded 
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his watch, which he delivered them, and they made off. 
The maker of the watch’s name is C. Clay, No. 12540.” 
Among the people who lived along the road there were 
some possessed of a bolder spirit than John Lukens, as 
the following story may show. The hero of it lived, how- 
ever, as I have been told, not at the hill, but, nearer the 
city, in one of the other Naglee houses. John Naglee, 
father, it is said, of the present General Henry M. Naylee, 
was in 1808 arraigned in the Court of Quarter Sessions upon 
the charge of having committed an assault and battery upon 
Captain Brouvard, the commander of a French privateer 
schooner then lying in this port. Two years prior to that 
time, the privateer Dolph, of which Brouvard was comman- 
der, captured a Swedish schooner, of which Naglee was 
supercargo, plundered her, and took her into Baracoa. 
While proceedings were pending there in a prize court, one 
half of the cargo, of which Naglee had the care, was stolen 
from the vessel and taken on shore, to avoid a restoration, if 
it should be so decreed. Brouvard, with a file of Spanish 
soldiers, also attempted to arrest Naglee, who, however, was 
protected by the governor. The vessel was ordered to St. 
Domingo. Naglee, fearing for his life if he remained on board, 
followed in another schooner, and found, upon his arrival, 
that his schooner and cargo had been condemned. Among 
other things, Brouvard had seized a pair of pistols belonging 
to Naglee. The governor of the town ordered them to be 
returned; but, when they were received, the locks were 
broken and the barrels filled with slush. Naglee, who was 
@ reverential man, of the old school, smarted under these in- 
juries, and said to Brouvard, “I am now in your power, and 
must submit, but if I ever catch you in any part of the 
United States, except Christ Church, I will have my revenge.” 
Two years had now passed away when Brouvard, in com- 
mand of a privateer, entered the Delaware and came up to 
Philadelphia for repairs. While the vessel was at the ship- 
yard, one day Brouvard chanced to be there in company with 
the French vice-consul. Naglee, seeing them, immediately 
attacked Brouvard and struck him several blows. The vice- 
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consul, attempting to interfere, was roughly handled. Brou- 
vard was knocked down and dragged in the dirt by Naglee, 
who tore the epaulets from his shoulders, and pulled off his 
cockade and threw it away. Brouvard complained of this 
assault to Mon. Turreau, the French minister, and the latter 
brought the matter to the notice of the Federal Government. 
It is said that the Secretary of State ordered the United 
States District-attorney to prosecute Naglee. I do not under- 
stand how this could have been, for the offence was in the 
territory of Pennsylvania, but perhaps that attorney assisted 
in the prosecution. The indictment was for the assault upon 
captain Brouvard and the vice-consul, “ against the peace and 
dignity of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania,” and “ in 
defiance and contravention of a treaty made between the 
United States and Napoleon, Emperor of France, King of 
Italy,” ete. Naglee pleaded “ guilty” to the assault on Brou- 
vard, and “ not guilty” to that upon the vice-consul. Mr. 
Dallas appeared for the prosecution, and Bradford and Hop- 
kins for the defendant. The jury acquitted Naglee of the 
assault on the vice-consul, and ordered the latter to pay the 
costs. On Brouvard’s indictment, Naglee was sentenced to 
pay a fine of one hundred dollars and the costs. This amount 
was made up by voluntary collections among the citizens, 
subscriptions being started in various parts of the city. The 
members of the bar made up more than the sum imposed, 
and such was the sympathy for Naglee that the officers of the 
court declined to receive their customary fees. 

Weare at the foot of Naglee’s Hill, and just at the southern- 
most border of Germantown or Germanopolis, as Pastorius 
called it. With a view to establish Germantown Francis 
Daniel Pastorius in 1683, as agent of the Frankfort Com- 
pany, made the purchase of 5700 acres of land. This was 
laid out in 1684 by the Surveyor-general. The description of 
the township in the patent of 1689, commences: “ Beginning 
att a corner hicquerie tree,” etc. William Penn, whose body 
quietly reposes in the simple Quaker burial ground at Jor- 
dan’s, Beaconsfield, recites in the charter which he granted to 
Germantown, dated Aug. 12, 1689, that he is “ Proprietor of 
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the province of Pennsylvania in America under the Imperial 
crown of Great Britain.” Nearly two centuries afterwards, 
at the instance of the Earl of Beaconsfield, Parliament has 
declared the Queen Empress of India. 

It must be borne in mind that Naglee’s Hill is an important 
point, a boundary line crossed it, and such barriers are only 
to be passed with becoming formality. Stenton Avenue, 
formerly the township line road, marks the boundary. When 
Gen. Lafayette went to visit Chew’s house, fifty years after 
the battle there, he was met at this spot by his escort. No 
one who was at Cliveden has told me how he received his 
visitors there, but doubtless it was with the tact and grace 
that elsewhere won all hearts. The late Dr. William H. 
Denny, of Pittsburgh, was one of the committee of that 
place selected to escort the General up the Ohio River. He 
told me that at each of the towns on their way there was a 
reception. A line would be formed, and each citizen as he 
approached would tell his name; whereupon Dr. Denny would 
introduce him, saying, “ Gen. Lafayette, permit me to present 
Mr. John Smith.” “I am very glad to see you, Mr. John 
Smith, I hope you are married, sir.” The affirmative reply 
of the gratified citizen would be rewarded by the General 
saying to him with feeling emphasis, “Happy fellow.” And 
then would come another, perhaps an Edward Boyle. “ Mr. 
Edward Boyle, I am very glad to see you. Perhaps, sir, you 
are married.” “ No, sir,” might be the sad reply; but he too 
went away happy, for the General’s consoling remark would 
be “ Lucky dog.” 

The second part of the walk to Germantown has elicited 
more positive information in regard to Governor McKean 
having been admitted to the Temple. He was admitted to 
practise in the Courts of Common Pleas of the Three Lower 
counties before he reached the age of twenty-one. In the 
following year, 1756, he was admitted in Chester County, and 
the next year in the Supreme Court of this province. The 
following letter from Judge Mitchell tells the remainder of 
the story. 
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My Dear Sir: Apropos of your mention (page 139 of the 
Hist. Mag.) of McKean as a student of the Middle Temple, 
I have a scrap cut from the Boston Journal a few years ago, 
stating that John Lathrop, Esq., of Boston (Reporter at one 
time of the Supreme Court of Mass.), having purchased a 
copy of “the laws, ordinances, &.,.of the Admiralty” with 
the signature of “Thomas McKean, of the Middle Temple,” 
had made inquiry in London and received a note from the 
Treasurer of the Temple, that “Thomas McKean, son of 
Wm. McKean, of Chester Co., Penna.,” was admitted as a 
member of the Middle Temple on May 9th, 1758. 

Although my authority is only a newspaper paragraph, yet 
the statements are so explicit, and the gentleman named so 
well known, that I think it puts at rest any doubt of the 
fact of McKean’s having actually studied in the Temple. 

Yours truly, 


JAMES T. MITCHELL. 
TownsEenD Warp, Esq. Sept. 30, ’81. 


There may be some who think that the ascent of Naglee’s 
Hill has been too long delayed. Others, perhaps, may have 
to be reminded that at the end of the last walk, we were at 
the “Side Lot No. 2, which fell by lottery to Thones 
Kunders.” 

On this lot on the left hand, or western, side of the 
avenue, stands a house called Loudoun, bearing the number 
4356, which was built at the end of the last century by 
Thomas Armat for his only descendant, a son, Thomas 
Wright Armat, as a summer residence. Thomas Armat, 
born at Dale-Head Hall, Cumberland, England, was the 
youngest child of a large family, and on his first coming to 
America settled in Loudoun County, Virginia, where his son 
was born in 1776. He afterwards removed to Philadelphia, 
and became a merchant, but left at the time of the yellow 
fever, and established himself in Germantown. His philan. 
thropic and kindly nature found full scope during a long life ; 
deeply interested in the cause of religion, he contributed to 
St. Luke’s church the ground on which its edifice stands, and 
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largely aided in the erection of the first building. A cham- 
ber at his house, known as the “ Ministet’s room,” was set 
apart to be at the disposal of the incumbent of the parish. 
He was among the earliest promoters of the Sunday-schools ; 
and also among the first interested in the use of coal as a 
means of heating, suggesting at an early day plans by which 
it might be used, as may be seen in Poulson’s Daily Adver- 
tiser, Feb. 15th, 1819. He obtained a patent for an im- 
provement in hay scales, led to it, no doubt, by contemplating 
the old scales, which were opposite his residence, now, No. 
4788, occupied by Dr. Ashmead. 

Thomas Wright Armat enjoyed Loudoun only a very 
short time, for he died young. Owing to the minority of 
his children the place was rented. One of the-tenants was 
the justly distinguished Madame Grelaud, who, in 1793, flying 
with her young children from the insurrection in St. Do- 
mingo, found a refuge in Annapolis for a few years. Coming 
to Philadelphia about the beginning of the century, she 
established a school for young ladies, which, in 1808, was on 
the north side of Arch Street, above Third, bearing the old 
No. 105. It was the house formerly of Alexander Wilcocks, 
and, as the Second Presbyterian church occupied the corner, 
it stood some distance west of Third Street. About the year 
1820 she removed to No. 270 South Third Street, where both 
she and her daughter remained during their lives. Owing to 
her well cultivated intellectual powers, fine musical taste, 
highly trained, and her remarkable administrative ability, 
Madame Grelaud commanded an unusual success for the long 
term of fifty years. She would take to Loudoun to spend 
the summer months, her charge of young ladies, a custom 
that continued from, I suppose, about the year 1820 to 1835, 
or perhaps later. With unusual mental and physical vigour 
her life continued through eighty-nine years, and the same age 
was attained by her daughter, the late Miss Aurora Grelaud. 
Loudoun is now occupied by the descendants of Mr. Armat. 
After the battle of Germantown the wounded Americans 
were carried to the hill on which the house stands, and many 
of the dead were buried there. 
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A little beyond Loudoun, and on the same side of the 
road, is a house No. 4418, built about the year 1740, and 
now occupied by the family of Toland, who eighty or ninety 
years ago rented it for a summer residence, but soon bought 
it. It is where George W. Toland, a member of Congress 
in the good old times, once lived, and where on the 22d of 
June of this year Elizabeth Toland died in her eighty-fourth 
year, an age, however, not so great as her sister Margaret 
attained, for she died on the 1st of January, 1880, in her 
eighty-ninth year. It ought to be mentioned that these 
aged ladies practised what they believed. Considering it 
wrong to drive on Sundays, they would not use carriages or 
cars, and so their feeble limbs of four-score years’ carried 
them on their hour’s walk to St. Luke’s Church. One end of 
the large old rambling house juts on the avenue, the entrance 
being on the north side. To attain it, a few steps are to be 
descended into the garden. Formerly the entrance was by 
the door on the southern side, but this had to be abandoned 
on account of the change of grade in the street. The altered 
appearance of this main street or avenue may be judged of 
from the fact that the cost of grading and paving in front of 
this house and lot exceeded the amount of purchase money 
which the Tolands had paid. The N. E. corner of the building 
appears in the lower part of the plate entitled “Bits about 
the corner of Fisher’s Lane and Germantown Avenue.” The 
ample and most unshapen grounds are now a tangled waste, 
and so thickly grown that even birds seek an easier flight. 
On a pane of glass in one of the windows of the house, a 
guest, it is believed an officer of the Hessian force, engraved 
with the diamond of his ring an admirable equestrian likeness 
of Frederick the Great. On the lower margin he inscribed his 
name, “M. J. Ellinkhuysen, fecit, 1783, Philadelphia.” The 
glass of the windows are of the early 8 by 10 size, and many in 
their turn became broken. This one fortunately escaped, 
and about thirty years ago Mr. Toland had it removed and 
framed for preservation. One of the last acts of Miss To- 
land was to permit this engraving to be reproduced. 

At the time of the Revolution this Toland House was 
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George Miller’s. He was a captain and became a colonel in 
thearmy. His son Jacob Miller, at the age of eighty-two, re- 
lated his reminiscences of the battle of Germantown, which 
occurred when he was a youth of sixteen. On the night of the 
arrival of the British Army more than a dozen of its officers 
made their quarters in the house. While gathered in the large 
room, they sent for him, and questioned him as to his knowl- 
edge of many of the localities. In such inquiries they 
designated everything American, as “rebel;” and on his 
saying he did not know what they meant to ask by the word 
“ rebel,” some roughly charged him with wilful ignorance, 
but others of them justified him and said he was not obliged 
to acknowledge the term, even if he understood it. One of 
the officers was ill that evening, and wanted him to go up to 
Germantown to purchase something for his relief. On his 
expressing reluctance, Owing to fear, the officer said, “I will 
give youa scrip which will pass you;” with this he went, 
and at every little distance found a sentinel along the road, 
by whom he was challenged ; on showing his pass, however, 
he was permitted to proceed till he got what was wanted. 
Young Miller’s mother was put in requisition as baker for 
the mess, and was not ill-treated, for she was required to 
furnish in bread only the weight of the flour she received, 
which left her an ample supply for the use of her family. 
The lad feared to go much abroad among the encampments, 
unless with some retainer of the army, and consequently saw 
but little of their doings. The youth of both sexes kept 
very close house, as he believed, and he heard of no violence 
or insult to any of the inhabitants. When the battle began, 
he and several others went across the road to an old house, 
where afterwards Lorain built, and which is now the site 
of the late Mr. Adamson’s fine new building. There they 
secured themselves in the cellar, from the door of which 
they saw the cannon balls streaking through the air, towards 
Toland’s, or as it then was, Miller’s woods; and also heard 
the whistling of many leaden “bullets. Just as the battle 
began, when he was going to the cellar, he saw Sir William 
Howe, with several officers, ride up from their quarters at 
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Stenton. They halted for a moment near where he was, and 
he heard Gen. Howe say in a loud voice, * My God! What 
shall we do? Weare certainly surrounded.” But they soon 
rode onward to Germantown. 

When the sound of the guns had ceased young Miller and 
the others left the cellar and ventured abroad, and saw many 
of the wounded on foot, coming to where they were, as to 
the rear. Miller went towards Chew’s house, across the back 
lots, the fences being all down. He saw many dead, and a 
soldier stripping an officer who had a fine watch. When 
near Chew’s he found himself unexpectedly in peril, by a 
renewal of the fire, a ball going through the porch where he 
was standing, so he retreated rapidly homeward. When 
again at home, he observed a gathering at his next door 
neighbor Mechlin’s house, the present Wagner’s, and enter- 
ing there, found a British Hospital had been improvised in 
the large stable in the yard. The surgeons were beginning 
to arrange long tables, made of the doors, on which to lay 
the wounded, friends and foes alike, for amputation. He 
was pressed to assist them, but managed to escape, as he did 
not like the employment. He had occasional glimpses of 
affairs until at last the British Army evacuated Philadelphia. 
The lines between Germantown and the entrance into the 
city, at the Germantown Road and Front Street, were too 
long to be entirely secure, and so Capt. Allen McLane often 
raided in the intervening country. It was not easy to obtain 
supplies from the city, and young Miller, therefore, with the 
view to secure such, would seize an occasion when parties 
of the British came out, to follow them back closely in their 
rear. He would afterward return along by-paths and back 
roads, keeping ever a watchful eye to shun the redoubtable 
McLane, who wanted for the American forces whatever came 
from the city. 

Mr. Charles M. Wagner enables me to give a particular 
account of the place spoken of as the British Hospital. The 
present owner of the old stone house, now No. 4434, which 
crowns the hill, is George Mechlin Wagner. The property 
consists of about seven and a half acres of land, and extends 
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back from the avenue crossing the head waters of Logan’s 
Run, to what was formerly the Shippen property. It first 
came into the family July 5th, 1764, when the executors of 
John Zachary, tanner, sold the same to Samuel Mechlin of 
Germantown, tanner. John Zachary had purchased part in 
1745 from John Theobald Ent, and in 1747 built the present 
house and stone buildings still standing in the meadow, and 
established the tanyard. In 1751 he bought an additional 
piece of land from Baltes Reser. The old stone house is 
about fifty feet front and forty feet deep. A quaint pent 
roof extended all around it, which some fifty years ago was 
removed to give the building the more modern appearance, 
which is portrayed in the upper part of the “Bits about 
Fisher’s Lane.” Samuel Mechlin was born in 1730, and 
died in July, 1817. On the British army taking possession 
of this region in 1777, he with his family left Germantown 
and went into the interior. Besides its use as a hospital, 
everything available was taken possession of, including the 
untanned hides in the tanyard, which were hauled to the 
city and disposed of. These hides were, however, recovered 
a short time after the British evacuated the city, the Whigs 
of course having the power to reclaim the property. The 
portion of the old house lying farthest from the city has 
now been modernized. The original floors, however, re- 
main, the spaces between the plaster of the ceiling and the 
floor above being filled in solidly with an admixture of 
cement, etc. These floors are still covered with the blood 
stains from the wounded in the battle. Many died there and 
were removed to the trench hard by, where the first brow 
of the hill rapidly declines to the meadow, just westward of 
the old currying shop and bark mill still standing. Some 
amputated limbs were covered but loosely, for old “ Daddy 
Barrill,” as we boys called him, said he saw a large dog, 
the day after the battle, feeding on a soldier’s leg on the 
main street nearly opposite the old house. It was rescued, 
and buried at Mehl’s gateway. Barrell was a boy at the time 
and too young to fight. He became the grave digger at the 
lower burying ground, and continued there for many years. 
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Samuel Fleckenstein, a boy like Barrell at the time of the 
battle, told Mr. Wagner over forty years ago, that a detach- 
ment of Hessians were encamped in the field just beyond the 
meadow, and pointed out to him the redoubt, part of which 
is still visible. It ran parallel with and quite near the line 
fence to the north, next to Taggert’s. Nearly fifty years ago 
some workmen, in digging a post-hole, turned out a large 
brass plate, worn on the front of the Hessian cap, with the 
British Lion and the letters “F. L.” stamped on it. From 
its huge size the Hessians got the name of “The Brass Men.” 
Along with it was a canteen of wood, with a wooden plug 
stopper, about the size of a small white-lead keg cut in half 
longitudinally, with the letters “F. L.” painted theron. An 
Escopet also was found. It was short, with the ramrod 
thick in the middle, and its mountings were of brass. These 
are yet preserved in the place. Samuel Mechlin by his will 
in 1817 devised the old place to his nephew Jacob Mechlin, 
who by his will in 1824 devised the same to his mother for 
life, with remainder in fee to his nephew George Mecilin 
Wagner, the present owner. 

The brief of title discloses the fact that the tract is com- 
posed of three contiguous lots, the portion fronting the 
avenue coming under the deed of lease and release made by 
William Penn 9th and 10th of March, 1682, to Jan Streepers 
for 5000 acres to be taken up in said Province. This por- 
tion crosses Logan’s Run, and is described as “on the adja- 
cent side land of said Germantown towards Philadelphia.” 
The next portion comes under the deed of lease and release 
given by Penn to Lenart Arets, June 10th and 11th, 1683, for 
“1000 acres to be taken up in said Province.” The remain- 
ing portion, beirtg the rear end adjoining Shippen’s, comes 
under the deed of lease and release from Penn to Jacob Tell- 
ner of Amsterdam, merchant, for 5000 acres, March 9th and 
10th, 1682. Jacob Tellner on the 20th of April, 1688, sold 
2000 acres, part of the 5000, to Herman, Dirck, and Abraham 
Op den Graef, brothers. The land not being particularly 
designated, it is recited “they had divers parts of the same 
surveyed to each in severalty.” 
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Herman op den Graef, on March 24, 1702, by letter of at- 
torney constitutes “my well beloved and trusty friend John 
Gibb of the county of Kent, marriner,” his attorney to sell 
his lands, houses, orchards, etc., in Germantown. Herman 
by his said attorney in 1702 sells to Abraham op den Graef 
fifty acres in Germantown lying between “ye lots of ye 
Abraham op den Graef and Nellie ye widow of Dirk op den 
Graef,” and Abraham in 1709 sells said fifty acres to Joseph 
Shippen, forming part of the large Shippen tract through 
which Manheim Street from the main street to the Township 
Line Road was opened. Joseph Shippen, by deed and will in 
1740, gave his Germantown property to his three sons, 
Edward, Joseph, and William, and mentions in the deed, 
“The Roe Buck Tavern,” of which hereafter. Partition of 
the property was made in the following year, and the lot of 
twelve acres on Plumb Street, part of the fifty, fell to Edward, 
through whom passed the portion belonging to the late Mech- 
lin property. Plumb Street, laid out about 1741, is now 
Pulaski Avenue. Recently, in this year, Mr. Abraham 
Updegraff, of Williamsport in this State, has published a 
sketch of the life of his father, the late Thomas Updegraff. 
These are descendants of the Op den Graefs spoken of. 

The next house, on the west side of the avenue, is directly 
opposite the head of Fisher’s Lane. It was erected about the 
year 1760, but considerable additions were made by a later 
owner, John Gottfried Wachsmuth, who died about 1826. 
He was a German who came here and attained some eminence 
as a merchant. I find his advertisements in the papers of 
1783. He married a Mrs. Dutihl, but has left no descendants. 
Her children, however, lived with him, and passed their 
summers at this house. On the 28th of December, 1828, 
John Bohlen and others, executors of Wachsmuth, sold the 
property to John Snowden Henry, a son of Alexander Henry. 
Although John 8. Henry died before middle age, in 1835, 
he was prominent in affairs, being an active manager of the 
House of Refuge, a director of the United States Bank, and 
with Reuben Haines, was one of the founders of the German- 
town Infant School, which still exists. The family of Mr. 
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Henry have held this property with only a trivial interrup- 
tion until the present time. The widow of John 8. Henry 
died here on the 28th of March of this year. Her son, Mr. 
Alexander Henry, for a number of years Mayor of the city, 
passed here the greater part of his youth. 

On the east side of the avenue as we ascend the hill, there 
1s 9 new building for a public school, and next to it, the 
Wakefield Presbyterian Church, now nearly completed. 
This elegant structure results from a bequest of the late 
William Adamson. On the lot north of it was the house 
long known as Lorain’s. Its appearance was fine, and its 
position, near the hill-top, commanding, as it could be seen 
for a considerable distance along the road. John Grigg oc- 
eupied it for a number of years, and then about 1868 it was 
purchased by Mr. Adamson, who replaced it by a more ex- 
tensive and imposing modern building. John Lorain and his 
eight daughters, the youngest of whom was named Octavia, 
lived in the old house, but long ago they, like it, passed 
away, leaving hardly any trace of their existence beyond 
vague tradition. Some were married, one to a Mr. Swift 
of Easton, and others in the west. A painting of the old 
Shoemaker Mansion, executed by Mr. Charles J. Wister, has 
the two Miss Lorains who lived in it, and taught school there 
in their day of adversity, looking over its garden wall. 
They would thus exchange a word with their kindly and 
venerable friend, the late Charles J. Wister, whose cus- 
tom it was to pause a while before the house in his daily 
walk. There was a Thomas Lorain of Petersburg, Va., and 
it may be that he and young Armat were fellow students at 
William and Mary College, for a letter from him is to be 
found in Currie’s account of the yellow fever here in 1798. 
It is dated the 24th of September of that year, from Peters- 
burg, and contains a well-written account of that terrible 
scourge in his town and at City Point. It is not improba- 
ble that in their correspondence, Armat’s account of the 
salubrity of Germantown lured the Lorains to visit it, and 
to ultimately build a house near to their friends. A pre- 
vious letter, the 31st of August, 1798, is addressed to John 
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Lorain at Charleston, 8. C. The names of two Lorains, 
John, Sr., and John, Jr., merchants, appear in our directories 
of the early part of the century. It is not far to William 
Mehl’s old house, now No. 4429, and entirely changed in its 
appearance by Mr. William Henson, who lives there.‘ I am 
told that the Mehls are now extinct except an Edward, who 
lives in Virginia. After this house, there are but a few build- 
ings until Fisher’s Lane is reached. At its southeast: cor- 
ner John Dedier in 1773 built a hip-roofed house that dis- 
appeared some twenty years ago, but of which the outward 
form and semblance, preserved by Mr. Charles J. Wister, 
appears in the middle of the plate of “Bits about Fisher’s 
Lane.” 

Built in the wall on Fisher’s Lane at the corner of the 
avenue is part of an old tombstone, with its emblems of 
mortality, askull and cross-bones, and its somewhat strangely 
written text, “Memendo Mory.” It must be remembered 
the old times Germans put a spell, not always a good one, 
upon everything. A picture of the stone illustrates this page. 
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The stone marks the Lower Burial Ground which originally 
was of half an acre, the gift of Jan Streepers of Holland. 
Subsequently more ground was added, so that now it has a 
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front of about one hundred and eighty feet on the avenue and 
a depth of three hundred and fifty feet. Two tombstones 
have been discovered since Mr. Watson’s time which bear 
dates more than forty years earlier than those mentioned by 
him as occurring here. The inscription on one of them is, 


Here 
Lyeth the Body 
Of Joseph Covlston, 
On Husband of 
Margaret Coviston 
And Son of Capt. Thomas 
Covlston, of Hartshorn, 
In Darleyshire, in old 
England, who departed 
This Life Vpon 
The first day of 
February, 1707-8 
Aged 38 years 
And 8 months. 


The stone on which this is inscribed is talcose slate, of a 
very dark green color. The top is rounded, as is usual, and 
there is a rudely cut border, in which, on each side, is the 
representation of a column surmounted by a capital, leaving 
the centre of the circular part of the border to be adorned 
with an emblem of mortality, an hour-glass, The other 
stone is of the same material, and bears the name of Samuel, a 
son of Joseph and Mary Coulston, who was “aged six weeck.” 
The use of v for u was common in that day,—the double u, 
—w, of our alphabet, comes from two vs, but its pronuncia- 
tion follows the u. Wavertree in Lancashire, England, is 
pronounced Wartree, and with us the well-known name 
Livezey is pronounced Leusley. 

Gen. Agnew and Col. Bird, who fell in the battle, were 
buried in this old ground side by side. They reposed in no 
unremembered grave, for, half a century after their fall, John 
F. Watson, to mark the spot, piously placed a marble tomb- 
stone thereon, with the following inscription:— 
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“No more at War. 
Gen. Agnew & Col. Bird, 
British Officers, 
Wounded in the Battle of Germantown.” 


In after years several relatives of Gen. Agnew visited his 
grave. Mr. Charles J. Wister has been fortunate enough to 
obtain some letters of the general, and also one describing 
the manner of his death, written by Alex. Stewart, his 
orderly, to Mrs. Agnew. It also gives an account of the 
disposition of his personal effects. “With regard to his 
effects that were present with him were equally divided 
among all the servants everything being delivered over by 
Major Leslie to Major Hope. Payn was cook and came to 
the Genl. in Boston but the other man Seymor was only part 
of one campaign tho’ he received an equal proportion of 
everything the same as me—Agen even a pick’t up negro 
receiv’d equall with me who bore the burden and head of the 
day Silver Buckles excepted Col’l Hope gave me them extra- 
ordinary as a reward (said he) for your good and faithful 
services to your master.” 

Post, the Moravian Missionary, was buried here in 1785, 
and has his tombstone near the gateway, to the right. To this 
pious man is largely owing one of the mightiest changes in the 
destinies of this continent; the fall of the vast power of the 
old French Monarchy. “In order to prevail upon the Dela- 
ware, Shawanese, and the Mingo Indians to withdraw from 
the French, Christian Frederick Post was dispatched to the 
Ohio by the government of Pennsylvania, in advance of the 
second English Army marched through the wilderness for the 
reduction of Fort Du Quesne; the army under the Head of 
Tron (as the Indians called him), General John Forbes, a native 
of Scotland.” Post succeeded in his mission, and the French 
at the fort, finding themselves abandoned by their allies, fired 
it, and fled, as the dying general with his army made their 
appearance. Mr. Frank Cowan, the poet of southwestern 
Pennsylvania, tells the story in one of his songs, of which I 
give a verse. 
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“The Head of Iron, from his couch, 
Gave courage and command, 
Which Washington, Bouquet, and Grant 
Repeated to the band; 
Till, hark! the Highlanders began 
With their chieftain’s words to swell, 
‘To-night, I shall sup and drain my cup 
In Fort Du Quesne—or Hell!’ 
But the Man of Prayer, and not of boast, 
Had spoken first, in Frederick Post.” 


There is a stone over the remains of Captain Robert Lee, 
a native of Northumberland, in Great Britain, who died in 
1798. A more recent one is of a youth of twenty-two years, 
named after the “Father of his Country,” and immortalized 
on the enduring stone:— 

“He was noble hearted & amiable & 
Intelligent, having been awarded 
A silver goblet for a literary 
Production at the age of 18.” 

Many years ago William Hood went from Germantown to 
the island of Cuba, and there he greatly prospered. He died 
in Paris in 1850, and was buried here, and by his will pro- 
vided for the erection on the front of the ground of an appro- 
priate wall. His nephew and heir Mr. William H. Stewart, 
a member of the Historical Society, living in Paris, carried 
out his uncle’s intention by causing to be erected by William 
Struthers the imposing massive marble wall surmounted by a 
rich balustrade, also of marble, which forms one of the most 
striking features of Germantown Avenue. 

The southern boundary of this burial ground is Fisher’s 
Lane, originally laid from “the Germantown Lower Bury- 
ing Ground to Busby’s, late Morris’s, Mill in June, 1747. An 
old draught describes it as a “Public Road 24 feet 9 inches 
wide, leading to the late Christian Kintzing’s, now Charles 
Hay’s Mill.” Ina survey made for John Wister in 1768, it 
is called “Charles Hay’s Mill Road.” Long ago it was con- 
tinued over to the Old York Road. An attempt has been 
made by an ordinance to affix to this ancient lane another 
name—East Logan Street. Although backed by sign-boards, 
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still up, it has proved to bea ridiculous failure. To some 
this may seem like idle play, but it is a question whether in 
the future there may not arise serious trouble from such 
wanton destruction of ancient landmarks. The lane, as far 
as the railway, near Ruscombe Street, is well built up, and 
the houses have fine grounds and numerous trees surrounding 
them. On the south side between Stenton Avenue and the 
railway are two old wide-spreading oaks of considerable 
size and of great beauty. They are of the primeval forest, 
as is the case with much of the wood in this vicinity. One 
who of late years has lived in England and with every 
opportunity to indulge her taste in the way of seeing fine 
old British oaks, says she has seen none there to equal these. 
Older ones there were, but none so beautiful. An old stone 
house that stood at the N. E. corner of the lane and the 
present Wakefield Street, was torn down about a dozen years 
ago. It was built in 1743 as the farm-house of John Wister, 
grandfather of the late Charles J. Wister, who facetiously 
called it the castle of Rosenheim. Though but of one 
story, it was of considerable height, for its cellar was large, 
as was also its loft or garret. Mr. Wister has an ambrotype 
of it. Buttons with certain marks thereon being found 
there on its demolition, was reasonably enough held to be 
suflicient proof that the British forces once had occupied it. 
About the time these buttons were left there, the “2d Battal- 
ion of British Guards” had their quarters on this ground. 
The lane now descends rapidly, for the Wingohocking cuts 
deep and is about to cross it. The old mill-seat on this 
stream is now the site of the Wakefield Mills, and has be- 
come of considerable note, as will presently be shown. ‘The 
accompanying etching represents a portion of the buildings, 
including, on the left hand, the powder mill. On the higher 
ground between the Wingohocking and its eastern branch, 
called Mill Creek, in 1777 the “1st Battalion of British 
Guards” were posted. The site must be just where the house 
of Little Wakefield now is. These military posts on Fisher’s 
Lane were for the protection of the Headquarters of Sir 
William Howe then at Stenton. There is much more to be 
said of Wakefield, but it must be reserved to the next Walk. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE PAPERS OF GENERAL 
WILLIAM IRVINE. 


Everything connected with the surrender of Cornwallis 
possesses at present a special interest. The history of the 
siege of Yorktown and the movements of the armies of 
Washington and Rochambeau has been fully written, and 
but little remains to be told of it that is either new or in- 
structive. There are, however, some incidents, which were 
not directly connected with the mancuvres of the allied 
armies, which have been overlooked, and, as they form con- 
necting links in the chain of events, and add touches of life 
to the pictures of the time, it is well now to gather up the 
fragments which remain concerning them, that we may have 
the story as complete as possible. 

In the correspondence of General William Irvine, in the 
possession of his grandson, Dr. Wm. A. Irvine, of Irvine, 
Warren Co., Pa., there are a number of letters which 
show the excitement that was created when it was supposed 
Cornwallis intended to invade Pennsylvania in 1781, as well 
as several more directly connected with the history of the 
siege of Yorktown. Through the kindness of Dr. Irvine we 
are able to lay these letters before the readers of the Maaa- 
ZINE, together with information derived from other sources. 
We have connected them with such brief remarks as we 
have thought necessary to explain the circumstances under 
which they were written and the events to which they refer. 

During the summer of 1781, General Irvine was actively 
engaged in recruiting for the Pennsylvania Line, the second 
brigade of which was under his command, and he was greatly 
disappointed when, in place of being sent to the field with 
the men he had raised, he was ordered to Pittsburgh to defend 
the western frontier. During the greater part of the time 
covered by the following correspondence, he was at his home 
in Carlisle. 
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The first letter of the series is from Lafayette, and was 
written from his camp at Malvern Hill. It is addressed to 
Wayne, who was with Morgan at Goodie’s bridge over the 
Appomattox, where they had marched on account of Tarle- 
ton’s expedition to Bedford County to destroy stores which 
the British feared would be sent to Greene’s army in South 
Carolina. Cornwallis was at Portsmouth, Va., where he had 
marched to enable him to comply with Sir Henry Clinton’s 
request, that a portion of his forces should be sent to New 
York. Subsequent orders, however, permitted him to retain 
all the troops under his command until he had made his 
position on the Chesapeake secure, which the commander-in- 
chief advised him should be at Old Point Comfort. But 
Cornwallis’s engineers did not think that that place offered 
the advantages required, so he moved his troops up the James 
River and began to fortify Yorktown and Gloucester. It was 
the embarkation from Portsmouth which created the serious 
apprehension that the British intended to move up the Chesa- 
peake, threaten Philadelphia and Baltimore, and endeavor 
to release the Convention prisoners at Lancaster. Nor was 
the idea as wholly groundless as may be supposed. It had 
been a part of the plan formed by Clinton and Phillips, when 
the latter was sent to Virginia, that, under certain circum- 
stances, he was to operate on the Upper Chesapeake, and 
threaten Philadelphia; and Simcoe tells us that, after the 
Queen’s Rangers were embarked, it was supposed that they 
were destined for Philadelphia, but that the order was coun- 
termanded, and that, sailing up the James River, they landed 
at Yorktown on the 2d of August. Of the alarm created by 
this movement we have evidence in the diary of Christopher 
Marshall, who wrote at Lancaster, on the 9th of August: 
“‘ News for some days past of the English’s landing at head 
of Elk, in order to pay Lancaster a visit. Some people, I 
understand, talked of moving their goods and families. The 
. militia were ordered to hold themselves in readiness upon 
call.” 

When Lafayette wrote to Wayne he thought that the 
campaign in Virginia was over. He was, to use his own 
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words, “ home-sick” to be at headquarters, and no wonder, 
for there he would have found his countrymen in numbers. 
But five days after the letter was written one was received 
from Washington, dated the 13th of July, giving him a hint 
that Virginia might possibly become the scene of the most 
important operations of the year. He had himself written 
to Washington on the 20th: “If the siege of New York 
does not succeed, and there is no plan, I imagine you will 
march here in force;” but he could hardly have expected 
such a movement to have been made, as on the 6th of August, 
after having received Washington’s letter of the 13th ult., he 
wrote: * Had not your attention been turned to New York 
something might have been done in this quarter. But I see 
New York is the object.” Washington’s hint was, however, 
sufficient to make him continue his close watch on Corn- 
wallis; for it was important that he should not be allowed 
to return to Carolina, and, to use Lafayette’s own language 
again, “he knew him to be a bold active man, two danger- 
ous qualities in this Southern war,” and that “ his Lordship 
plays so well that no blunder can be hoped from him to 
recover a bad step of ours.” 

The passage which speaks of the prospect of Wayne’s 
remaining in Virginia is an allusion to another intended 
movement which was postponed by force of circumstances 
until after the surrender of Cornwallis. It was certainly the 
intention of Washington, at the time Wayne marched south, 
that he should reinforce Greene as soon as he could be spared 
from Virginia, and in writing to Greene, on June Ist, he says: 
“the detachment with Wayne will be a most valuable acqui- 
sition to you. They are chiefly old soldiers and completely 
furnished with every necessary.” On July 14th one of 
Wayne’s officers (Lieut. Feltman) recorded in his journal, 
“This day the Incorporation took place, when our officers 
knew who was for the southern campaign.” But Lafayette’s 
caution prevented the movement, and it was well it was so, 
for no sooner had Washington decided upon the transfer of 
the allied armies to the southward than he wrote to Lafay- 
ette (August 15): “ Should General Wayne with the troops 
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destined for South Carolina still remain in the neighbourhood 
of James River, and should the enemy have made no detach- 
ment to the southward, you will detain those troops until 
you hear from me again, and inform General Greene of the 
cause of the delay. If Wayne should have marched, and 
should have gained any considerable distance, 1 should not 
have him halted.” 


Lafayette to Wayne, 


Hp. Qrs , 25th July, 1781. 
My Dear Sir, 

Intelligences from Carolina, tho’ not official, appear favor- 
able to our affairs. Rawdon, it is said, was retiring, or, 
rather, was manceuvred down towards Charlestown. Gene- 
ral Greene 1s inferior in numbers, but has gotten the inest- 
mable blessing of a superior cavalry ; Sumpter’s new levies 
and the Virginia Militia will add to his forces. But your 
brave veterans would be a precious reinforcement. How- 
ever, in this season, and under our ignorance of the enemy’s 
farther intentions, I wish, as I mentioned before, toeact upon 
certainties. Perhaps it will be better for the general cause 
to move together towards Portsmouth. Public moneys nor 
private concerns wil] decide me. But I cannot help thinking 
that I would think it a great happiness to act with your gal- 
lant Detachment I think, my dear Sir, it will be well for 
you to be ready to march any way, and to look forward to 
means of subsistence on the road to Portsmouth. But with- 
out giving any hints of your marching that way. The 
Carolina climate 1s so hot, that [it] would be a great saving 
of men, to keep them, if possible, in this state. 

By intercepted letters from Lord George Germaine, ex- 
tracts of which have been officially sent to me, I find that 
the Conquest of Virginia was the grand object of this cam- 
paign. A conquest that the ministry consider as certain, 
and M. de Mabois writes me it has been anticipated by offi- 
cial communications from the court of England to the seve- 
ral courts in Europe. Your State voted 2700 new levies. 
The Army of the Allies 1s encamped at Phillipsburg, every 
letter speaks of the friendship and harmony that reigns be- 
tween all ranks. A large fleet of transports, full of men, 
must by this time have sailed from Portsmouth, it is Ports- 
mouth in Virginia that I mean. A flag dragoon of mine 
was admitted into Lord Cornwallis’ room, who says he made 
him particular questions. But could only learn that he had 
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left us on the road. I request that you will communicate 
this letter to General Morgan. I have not yet heard from 
his people. Pray, find out who Tarleton has been fighting 
with below Petersburg.' 

GeneraL WAINE. 


The second letter is from Col. James Moore, of Hanover, 
Pa., to General Irvine, inclosing one from Colonel James 
Wood, who had charge of the Convention prisoners. Colonel 
Wood’s letter, and the information it contained, was for- 

rarded to President Reed, as will be seen by General Irvine’s 
letter printed in the Pa. Archives, vol. ix., p. 345. 


Colonel Moore to General Irvine. 


Dear GENERAL, 
Inclosed you find a letter from Colonel Wood and several 
copies, of letters respecting the motion of the enemy. 
fou will also discover from him the apprehensions of the 
Board of War. That their principle object is the release of 
their Prisoners at this place and Lancaster. 
I have sent his letter to you by express. I conceive their 


would be a propriety in ordering the Recruits from the dif- 
ferent Rendezvous to this place or Lancaster, least an attempt 
= be made to rescue the prisoners, or in case the enemy 


had nothing further in View than Ravaging the Country 
near Baltimore. I presume the number of Recruits now 
gy will amount nearly to the number of arms that are 
ere. 

I have good intelligence of 100 Recruits in Reading. 

We shall want ammunition, the militia over the Pris- 
oners are furnished out of what was left here by Genl. 
Wayne. The militia have notice to be im readiness in the 
neighborhood of York. 

Might it not be proper to order a light piece of artiller 
to this place if you have any in Carlisle. I have no knowl- 
edge of a contracter being appointed to supply us here as yet. 
I have the Honor to be, 

Your most obedient Servant, 
J. MOORE. 
August 8th, 1781. 


' The last paragraph and signature of this letter are wanting, but La 
fayette’s grandson said it was in the handwriting of his ancestor. 
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P. 8. Horsemen are stationed at different places between 
this, Head of Elk, & Baltimore, which will furnish us with 
the earliest intelligence of the Enemy’s motions. 

GENERAL IRVINE 


Colonel Wood to General Irvine. 


York 8th August, 1781. 
Sir— 

I received letters last night by express from the Board of 
War, informing me that a considerable part of the British 
Army were proceeding up the Bay and that Baltimore was 
their apparent object. Copies of the letters which came by 
the express will be inclosed you by Major Moore. As there 
is upwards of two thousand three hundred prisoners of war 
at this place, Lancaster, and Reading, which would certainly 
be an object with the enemy, considering the distressed and 
unprepared state of the militia, I would beg leave to refer 
it to your consideration whether it would be a proper meas- 
ure to call the recruits from Carlisle and Hanover to this 
place, and those at Reading to Lancaster, and to put arms in 
their hand; those Recruits, and the militia which could be 
suddenly assembled, would, in all probability, be sufficient to 
check any Body of Horse they would be able to detach from 
the Head of the Bay. I shall be at Lancaster, & will for- 
ward any orders to Reading you may think proper to send. 
I have the Honor to be with great respect and esteem, 

Sir, Your Obt. and very hble. Servant, 
JAMES WOOD. 
Genera IRVINE. 


The following papers appear to have been inclosed in 
Colonel Wood’s letter to General Irvine. 


No. 1. 
War Orrice, Augt. 6, 1781. 
Sir, 
The Board inclose copies of letters from the marquis Le 
Fyat & others Respecting the movements of the Enemy up 
the Bay, which has made them very uneasy about the Priso- 
ners at Yorktown & Lancaster. 

The Board have thought it necessary to give you this In- 
formation, in order that you may provide for a sudden move- 
ment, and that you may alsq take the most Efficient measures 
in your power to guard against the Bad Consequences of a 
surprise. They have it not in their power to furnish you 
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with cavalry so Esential in procuring Intelligence, however 
they are of oppinion you may supply this Defect by Employ- 
ing a few horsemen on the Publick acc’t & Stationing them at 
such places as you may think most advisable for the Purpose 
of Procuriug Information of the Designs & Movements of the 
Enemy. 

Should you think it Prudent to move, it will be proper to 
point towards Eastown, or push over the main line as you 
think Proper. 

Having the utmost Confidence in your Prudence, the Board 
will say nothing more on the gubject at present, as you are 
no doubt thoroughly sensible you are in their Power from a 
sudden and unexpected stroke. 

Yours &c. 
W. GRAYSON. 
Coronet Woop. 


No. 2. 
Me vern Hitt August 1, ’81. 


Sir, 

Inclosed is a copy of a letter from Commodore Barron, by 
which it appears to be his opinion that the fleet is destined 
up the Bay. It is for Your Excellency to Direct the neces- 
sary Information to the Depot Quarter Master’s & Commis- 
sary’s where stores may be exposed. 

I have the Honor to be, 
LA FAYETTE. 

His Exceiiency, Gove. Lez. 


No. 3. 
Hampton, Virernta, July 31, ’81. 
Sir, 
The fleet weighed [anchor] this morning from Cape Henry, 
& stood up the Se. tis certain they are eon to Baltimore 
(40 sail in number, with some large barges full of troops). 
Remains in the Road 2 men of war, 8 sail of other vessels. 
By aman from Portsmouth last night, am informed Corn- 
wallis is still at Portsmouth with part of his troops. I think 
the above fleet must contain near 3000 men and about 200 
horse. 
I am, &, 
JAMES BARRON. 
Marquis La Fayerre. 


No. 4. 
Hampton, July 31, ’81. 


The fleet weighed this morning at sunrise and stood u 
the Bay, about 15 miles, the wind and tide being ahead. 
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They anchored off Cherry Stones. They are certainly bound 
for Baltimore. By a person from Portsmouth last night am 
informed that Cornwallis with troops are at Portsmouth, 


No. 5. 


Extract of letters from Mr. McHenry to his Ex’y, Govr. 
Lee :— 


Malvern Hill, 1 August, ’81. The whole army, that which 
is on the South side of James River, and that on this side, 
will be in motion towards Fredericksburgh for your support. 


No. 6. 
Extract of another letter from same person :— 


The case of difficulty is nearly decided. The British ap- 
pear determined to try our spirit and patriotism. Maryland 
cannot keep her ground at first, but let me prognosticate that 
the event will be different from the enemy’s expectations. 

The levies, which the Marquis ordered on, are to be stopt 
and applied as your Excellency will perceive by the enclosed 
letter which is left open for your perusal. 

General Gist goes to Baltimore. The officer who carries it 
has instructions, in case we should meet the Levies, to return 
them to Maryland. 

At this moment it is impossible for me to say what suc- 
cour you can have from this army, but you shall soon know. 


The following letter is from General Mordecai Gist to Col. 
Wood, inclosing one from Lafayette. Col. Wood, doubtless, 
sent both to General Irvine, but if such was the case the letter 
which covered them has been lost :— 


General Gist to Colonel Wood. 


Battimore, August 11th, 1781. 
Dear Sir, 

I have this moment received a letter from the Marquis de 
La Fayette informing that the enemy have taken post at 
York, in Virginia, a copy of which L herewith inclose you. 
They appear to be prepared for sudden and active operations, 
and it is probable, when a favourable opportunity offers, part 
of their force may be detach’d against this State. 

Upwards of two thousand militia were discharged at this 
“0 by order of the Council and Governor on Wednesday 

ast. The cheerfulness and alacrity with which they turned 
out on this occasion adds greatly to their Credit and is a 
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proof of Zeal and attachment that never fails to afford a 
pleasing confidence in action. 

They are to hold themselves in readiness to assemble on 
the shortest notice, and if supported as we expect by the 
neighbouring militia of Pennsylvania, I make no doubt but 
we shall be in force to check any of their intended opera- 
tions. 

The route from this place to Yorktown through Bustle- 
town is near 30 miles out of the way. Iam from this cir- 
cumstance induced to suggest the propriety of disposing the 
Horsemen at different Stages on the direct Road through 
Ruster’s Town, in order that such intelligence as may 
necessary to communicate to you be convey’d as expeditiously 
as possible; and I shall not fail to give you the earliest infor- 
mation respecting such movements as may tend to affect the 
security of the several posts under your direction. 

I have the honor, &c., 
M. GIST. 

To Cou. James Woop, in Lancaster. 


Lafayette to Gen. Gist. 
(Inclosed in the above.) 
New Castze, 6th August, 1781. 
Dr Sir. 

Since my letter to you through Mr. McHenry enclosin 
Commodore Barron’s Report, the fleet spoken of entered Yor. 
River & landed their troops, they are fortifying on the Glo- 
cester side, and have made a place of arms of York. Lord 
Cornwallis is present with his whole army, the Garrison of 
Portsmouth excepted. It appears that a part of this fleet 
was originally intended for New York, but a Dispatch arriv- 
ing from General Clinton produced the present arrangement. 
It is very essential to your safety that we should be in some 
force here. For this purpose I have ordered on all the Levies 
with the utmost expedition. But I would beg leave to ob- 
serve that Maryland might make some Disposition for her 
own defence. The enemy does not lose sight of Baltimore, 
and they may only wait for a more favorable moment. You 
are on the spot and acquainted with its strength, and of 
course know best what measures should be taken. In all 
cases you will take care of the Public Stores. 

I am Dr Sir 
Your Ob. Ser’t 
LA FAYETTE. 
Baicaprer-GEneRav Gist. 
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The following letter from Colonel Richard Humpton to 
General Irvine refers to the recruits for the Pennsylvania 
Line :— 

Colonel Humpton to General Irvine. 


Puivapepaia, 14th Augt. 1781. 
Dr. GENL. 

On my arrival at Lebenon I found the Regt. had marched 
to Lancaster. Col. Marsteller who wasnt the provisions 
on his own acct. was satisfy’d without rendering any account 
of payment. Genl. St. Clair was in town. I went to Council 
with him, he apply’d for tents, &., but could obtain nothing. 
They mentioned their intention of marching the Ist & 4th 
Regim’ts to Lancaster, the 2d & 8d to Reading. I saw Major 
Bankson, he had got all the returns except the 6th which he 
received only a few days ago. 

The person who Major Grier sent it by, had neglect’d de- 
livering it. There is a resolve of Congress for 6 months’ 
nominal pay on acct. but there is no money to be got. Mr. 
Morris & Mr. Peters are gone to Head Quarters, & I have 
heard there is a plan on foot for another arrangement of the 
Army this winter, from what I see Recruits are got very 
slowly here as well as in the country. Major Parr’s corp has 
little success. Genl. St. Clair left town a few days ago and 
went to Potsgrove. Genl. Wayne may expect a reinforce- 
ment, and I think that is as much as he will get. I have just 
heard that a Frigate of ours is taken, & five or six sail of other 
vessels off the Cape. Genl. Washington’s army remains near 
Valentine’s Hill, it is said the English ships of war have been 
sail’d for New York some time, but nobody pretends to know 
where they are gone. It was reported this day that 3000 
Hessians had, or will arrive soon, that they come North. 

Hope Mrs. Irvine & family are well. My compliments. 

I am Dr. Genl., 
Yours with esteem, 
RICH. HUMPTON. 


In the latter part of September, while Washington was 
before Yorktown, Sir Henry Clinton made a demonstration 
in the direction of Philadelphia, whether with the idea of 
drawing Washington from Virginia or not we are unable to 
say. Certain it is that that interpretation was put on it by 
some persons at the time, and as the burning of New London 
and the attending atrocities were fresh in the minds of the 
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people, the excitement was intense. In Morris’s Diary’ we 
find the following :— 


“September 21st, 1781. At 1 P. M.I waited on the Presi- 
dent of the State of Pennsylvania at his house in Market 
Street and met there Mr. Peters and Mr. Cornell, of the Board 
of War, General St. Clair, General Irvine, and General Irwin 
of the militia. This conference lasted a considerable time, 
and in its consequence took up the rest of the day. I gave it 
as my opinion that Sir Henry Clinton did not intend for this 
city, nevertheless as the inhabitants are alarmed and uneasy, 
I agreed to the propriety of being prepared, although I 
lamented the expense such preparation would put us to. I 
advised the placing a garrison at Mud Island, and putting 
that place in a posture of defence, and mentioned the plan 
proposed to me by Mr. Paine of collecting immediately one 
quarters rent from all the houses in Philadelphia in order to 
have an immediate supply of money to defray the expenses.” 


The first Gen. Irvine mentioned by Mr. Morris was the 
gentleman whose correspondence we have used. The Gene- 
ral Irwin of the militia‘ was James Irvine, no relation to 
General William. James had been Colonel in the Continental 


Army, and while Brigadier-General of the Pa. Militia had 
been taken prisoner at Chesnut Hill. At the time we are 
writing about, he had just been exchanged, and was called to 
take an active part in the affairs of the day, as the following 
letter, in the collections of the Historical Society, will show. 


General James Irvine to Ephraim Douglas. 


Paiwapevpuia, Sept. 26th, 1781. 
Dzar Sir, 

I have received your letter of the 13th inst. by Mr. Amber- 
son, but must request you will not measure the extent of the 
friendship I have for you by the little or indeed no service 
that I have been of to that gentleman in the business he came 
upon. [am happy in being able to inform you that on the 
third instant another exchange of prisoners took place, and 
that I am included in the happy number. 

Since the burning of New London by the Enemy thisCity has 
been menaced by them, and a body of troops with light artil- 
lery, etc., were embarked at New York, designed, it was said, 


! Diplomatic Correspondence, vol. xi. p. 473. 
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for that expedition, in consequence of which half the country 
militia were ordered to march to Newtown, in Bucks Co., and 
the whole of the City Militia to hold themselves in readiness 
to march at a moment’s warning. I was called upon to take 
a command upon this occasion, and could not with propriety 
decline it, and the President being gone to Newtown it lay 
upon me to collect the returns of deficiencies wanting to com- 
plete the several Battalions, and take the necessary measures 
to have them supplied; this took up the whole of my time 
and attention and prevented me from doing as much for your 
friend as I otherwise should with cheerfulness have done. 

This morning (the 28th) we learn that the enemy have de- 
barked their troops aud landed them on Staten Island to the 
amount it is said of six thousand men. They have with them 
one hundred and fifty waggons passed on Long Island, and a 
number of flat bottomed Boats or carriages, and appear ready 
for a movement, but their destination or object can as yet only 
be guessed at; the militia of this city, in consequence of this 
intelligence, are ordered to parade on Sunday next at 10 
o’clock in order to march. 

Mr. Rush and his family send their best wishes, and I beg 
you will believe me when I assure you that no length of 
time or distance of place will ever abate the estem | have 
for you. I Remain dear Sir 

Your Sincere friend 
And humble servant 
JAMES IRVINE. 


P.S. Since ——e the foregoing your favor of the 29th 
iv 


of Augt. has been de 


Directed to 


Eruram Doveras, Esquire, 
Pittsburgh. 


Forwarded by 


Mr. Wa. AMBERSON. 


ered to me by Mr. Willson. 


The next letter is from Wayne’s aid-de-camp, Benjamin 
Fishbourn, to Irvine. It, no doubt, should be dated from 
Williamsburg. 


Major Fishbourn to General Irvine. 
‘ Wi.mineton, Sept. 27, ’81. 
My Dear GENL., 
Your of the 24th ultimo do not come to my hands till 
this day. Its very surprising that men who pretend to Senti- 
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ment & feeling should so abuse the confidence reposed in 
them. 

His Excellency, Genl. Washington, returned a few days 
ago from a toure on board the French fleet, where he settled 
everthing to his advantage as well as expectations. The 
Count de Grass acquiesced in every proposal, so that matters 
are now settled for a speedy Coopperation against Lord Corn- 
wallis, to comply with which on our part the whole allied 
army march to morrow at 5 o'clock in one column, the 
Americans on the right and the French on the left, the Bag- 
gage to follow in Rotation after the Column. We shall take 
our first position to morrow evening, and proceed from thence 
accordingly. 

We have every wish to bring my Lord to immediate ac- 
tion by drawing him out of His works. Should he attempt 
this, America’s glory is settled, and Britton is ruined. 

By dispatches just received from the Southerd, we have 
the agreeable news of the British under the command of 
Col. Stewart having been drawn into a general action in 
which many fell on both sides. We, in the first instance, 
were beat, and lost two field pieces, but the fate did not long 
remain so, for on Gen]. Green’s rallying his army (only part), 
they drove the enemy from their first Victory, retook the two 
pieces of Artillery, and took two from them, killing and 
wounding a great many. (It is said 400.of enemy lay dead 
on the field.) Lee, with his Legion and two Regiments of 
Infantry which was not engaged was in pursuit of the enemy 
when the express came away. It is said that all Washing- 
ton’s Corps is cut up, every officer in it killed or wounded, 
except one, Capt. Parsons. Washington wounded, who came 
in two days after the affair—the express is from Genl. 
Jones to the Marquis de La Fayette, so that the particulars 
is not yet arrived. Wher they do, I shall transmit you 
such of them as: may come to my knowledge. However, 
in the present situation of affairs from the South, we can 
reflect with pleasure that matters has terminated much in our 
favour, our expectations on that head are very great, not 
less than the whole of the British army on this side of 
Charlestown, to be ours, I assure you. I write you this at 
12 o’clock at night, I would not omit doing myself the pleas- 
ure of giving you the earliest Intelligence of so good news. 

I have also the pleasure to assure you that our animosities, 
in a great measure are subsided, and that Genl. Wayne is so far 
recovered as to be able to take command to-morrow—he desires 
me to assure that he ever retains the highest friendship for 
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you, and will write you by the first opp’y. Accept his Com- 
pliments, writing you to come on as soon as possible, bringing 
with you all the troops, and all of everything, Cash, Clothing, 
&e. &e., you can possibly collect. 

I had almost forgot to Inform you that by the same South- 
ern express, we have the disagreeable news of Governor Burke 
and his whole family being taken prisoners by a party who 
surprised the town of Hillborough. Hector McNeal com- 
manded, but was very fortunately killed, and several other 
officers by the Militia who collected and pursued them on 
the alarm being given. 

I am, my dear Genl. & friend, your very sincere friend and 


very Obt. Servant. 
BEN. FISHBOURN, 
A. d. Camp. 


Ere you hear from me again, I shall be in the trenches 
perhaps. Make my compliments to all friends. God bless 
you all, Will you be so obliging as to inclose me the News 

Ft me hear from you soon. 
B. 


Papers, when you write, and 


Butler has been sick, but is recovering fast. We all else 
are well. 
Generat Irvine. 


The last letters of the series are from Colonel Richard But- 
ler, commander of the 9th Pa. Regiment. He was one of four 
brothers who served with distinction in the Revolution, and 
was St. Clair’s second in command in the ill-fated expedition 
which bears his name. He was killed in the action of Nov. 
4, 1791. 


Colonel Butler to General Irvine, No. 1. 


Witramssura, 14 Sept. 1781. 
DEAR GENERAL, 

I had determined not to write you, as we were informed 
from accts. that you would join us in a few days with a body 
of well appointed troops recruited from the State ; however, 
least I shd. be disappointed, on second consideration thought 
it would be a satisfaction to you to hear how matters stand in 
case you do not get on. On the Ist inst. 5 Frigates & near 
4000 French troops landed in James bay when Col. Stewart 
& myself visited them just as they landed, & were kissed by 
about 30 officers. On the 2nd they landed at Jamestown. 
On the 3d we crossed over the river and took post at Green 
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Spring, where our battle was. A few days after we all moved 
(in different bodies) to the place where we are encamped, on the 
side of our allies & live in great harmony. 4 Sail of the line 
were sent to block up York river, & the Frigates stationed 
along the James to prevent Cornwallis crossing and stealing a 
march in the night. (If it wereSir Harry he would attempt 
it, as he loves moonlight marches.) On the 8th the British 
Fleet, 18 Sail, came into the bay; they were attacked vigor- 
ously by two French ships that lay close to them, and were 
obliged to stand it for over two hours, the wind not serving 
for the other part of the fleet to come up. At last six more 
of the line got up and the engagement continued two hours 
longer, when the British saw 8 sail more moving to block 
them in, when the whole wd. have fell foul of them; they 
did not like the movement and immediately determined on 
flying and passed out to sea. The Count de Grasse followed 
with 22 sail leaving the other 6 to secure the bay, and the 
last acct. by one of the Frigates who returned, states that the 
Count was in full chase & was within 6 hours of coming up 
with 12 sail of Victualers that were coming under convoy 
for the relief of Cornwallis, and were ientinish to the fate 
by the flight of Mr. Hood. This will reduce the Earl to 
short commons in a little time. There have been several 
prisoners and deserters, both soldiers & sailors who generally 


agree that the stock of provisions is not large & that the 

force is about 15000 men, having drawn the sailors on shore. 

All these people are hard at work fortifying, and a _ will 
] 


certainly be the result, as they cannot (and I think will not), 
fight us in {the field. We are making our small arrange- 
ments and collecting magazines of provisions, though but 
slowly, though I think the exertions of ye gov. of this State 
will bring out the supplies. We are hourly expecting ac- 
counts of the fleet, also of the arrival of our Illustrious Gen. 
Washington, who at last has arrived at hisown home. Many 
of our sanguine gentry are for taking the British in a few 
days, but i am not quite so warm on the matter, tho’ we 
shall take them I have no doubt if we manage right, but I 
am convinced it will require perseverance & hard blows, as I 
think Cornwallis a brave man, & his troop regard him. He 
has also a character in the world asa military man which he 
will try to support ; he has also a powerful rival in Sir Henry 
Clinton who a will wish to disappoint. All these, exclusive 
of his political motives, will cause him to make a gallant de- 
fence. He has 5 redoubts and some other good works on the 
land side, & two batteries of heavy cannon on the water side 


Vou. v.—19 
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& is still adding. Our heavy artillery has not yet come, and 
ean do but little but cireumscribe him & his parties [or 
position] till that arrives. 

Our mutual friend G[eneral] Wayne met with a very bad 
accident, going to an interview with the Marquis on the even- 
ing of the second with a sentry not hearing his answer when 
challenged fired & shot him in the thigh with a buck-shot. 
On recovering the wound he was almost instantly struck with 
the Gout in his feet for the first time in his life. However, 
he is getting better, & we had the pleasure of his company 
yesterday to dine, & I hope he will take the field in a few 
days. I find we shall have here a world of Generals shortly. 
The Barron Steuben has arrived already. May I request 
you to present my respects to Genl. Armstrong with these 
accounts. Please accept the sincere wishes of your real friend 


and humble servt. 
RICHD. BUTLER. 


Gen. Wa. Irvine, 
Carlisle, Pa. 


Colonel Butler to General Irvine, No. 2. 


Camp at York, Oct. 22d, 1781. 
Dear GENERAL, 

As time presses, I know you'll be so good as to excuse me 
from giving you a journal of the minutia of the siege of 
Yorktown. Let it suffice to say, that on the 6th ultimo, we 
opend. our first paralell, on the 9th, at 3 o’clock P. M. our 
batteries. On the 11th I began the second paralell within 200 
paces of the enemy’s works, & on the 14th two of their ad- 
vanced redoubts were taken by storm by a detachment under 
the Marquis Lafayette, who attacked the one with his 
Americans, & Baron Viominel with the French, which put it 
in our power to complete the second Paralell that night. 
16th formd. Batteries & fird. seventy, did great damage to 
their works. 17th, Ld. Cornwallis sent a flag requesting 
a cessation of arms for 24 hours, & 2 commissioners from 
each army to be appointed to form a capitulation for the 
army, and the surrender of the shiping and posts of York & 
Gloster. The General sent no answer to the first message 
which came about 10 o’clock A. M., he reed. a second about 
4 P. M., & hostilities were ordered to cease & a capitulation 
agreed to—the general purposed thus, The garisons prisoners 
of war till cadhinel.. the whole to fata 4 out with Colors 


cased, and not to beat a French or an American march. The 
whole to keep their private baggage. All public stores to 
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be delivered to American Commissary, &c. &. &. On the 
19th, at 11 o’clock. 

Their Flag was struck, and Major Hamilton, with 100 
men (Americans) took possession of one work and planted 
our flag, and a French major, with 100 men (French) another. 
Then the allied Army and the American Army was drawn 
up opposite to each other, and, I assure you Sir, they made a 
most elegant appearance. About 3 o’clock P. M., the British 
& Foreigners marchd. out to a place assgnd., & was ordered 
by General Lincoln to ground their Arms. The same was 
done on the side of Gloster, and the whole marchd. off this 
day for the places asignd. for their residence during Cap- 
tivity. The Earl & a number of his favourites are allowd. 
to go to Britain on Parole, & (I am told) Col. Laurens is to 
be sent out in his Room on Parole, or else the earl to return 
to America or France. Their stores are immense, there are 
about 70 pieces of Brass ordinance, beside ship-guns, with a 
great quantity of ammunition, & arms almost innumerable. 

Their force will amount to better than 7000 total, officers 
included, in the two posts, their loss considerable, in killed 
and wounded, ours really trifling for so great an affair. 

Thus has the Earl been brought to anchor in the height of 
his career. Col. Craig & his detach’t just arrived in time 
for some of his officers to see the surrender, what the effect 
may be, God knows, but I hope it will bring a speedy peace. 
I expect we shall immediately press for Carolina, but this is 
a surmise. My next shall be more particular, in the mean- 
time be assur’d of the sincerity of my wishes, and believe 
me to be your real friend and Obdt. Humble Servt. 

RICHD. BUTLER. 


P. 8. Not a principal officer wounded or killed, and but 
very few men, & I think I may with propriety now con- 
gratulate you, my friend, and country in general, with cer- 
tain Independence, and the pleasing approach of Peace. 


To Genera Irving, at Carlise or Pittsburg. 
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A NOTEWORTHY BOOK. 


Der Buvtice Scuavu-PLatz oDER MartyreR Sprecet. Epnrata, Pa., 1748, 
BY SAMUEL W. PENNYPACKER. 


“Among all the things which men have or strive for 
through their whole lives,” said Alphonse the Wise, King of 
Arragon, “there is nothing better than old wood to burn, 
old wine to drink, old friends for company, and old books to 
read. All the rest are only bagatelles.” The wise King was 
something of a bookworm, and mentioned last by way of 
climax the treasures that lay nearest to his heart. Doubtless, 
he was thinking all the while how the wood turns to ashes, 
the fumes of the wine disappear with the hour ; that sooner 
or later “marriage and death, and division” carry off our 
friends, and that the pleasure derived from old books alone 
is pure and permanent. What can exceed the delight of a 
connoisseur familiar with authors, imprints, paper and bind- 
ings, and educated to an appreciation of the difference be 
tween leaves cut and uncut, upon discovering a perfect copy 
of an extremely rare book? For him the calm satisfaction 
of the littérateur and the gratified avarice of the miser are 
blended into a glowing passion. In the present age of the 
world we measure the value of pretty much everything by 
the amount of money it will bring. In Europe a. copy of 
the first edition of the Decameron has been sold for £2260 
sterling, and one of the Gutenberg Bible on vellum, for 
£3400. In this country we have not yet reached to that 
height of enthusiasm or depth of purse, but in the Jate sale 
of the library of Mr. George Brinley, a copy of the first 
book printed in New York, by William Bradford, brought 
$1600; and unquestionably as years roll on, and the number 
of persons who have the means:and the leisure to devote 
themselves to literary pursuits increases, while the early im- 
prints through absorption by public libraries and in other 
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ways become more inaccessible, the market value of these 
volumes will immeasurably enhance. Up to the present 
time the noblest specimen of American colonial bibliography 
has remained utterly unknown to the most learned of our 
bibliophiles. There is no reference to it in the appendix to 
Thomas on Printing, published by the American Antiquarian 
Society, whose purpose was to give all the pre-revolutionary 
publications of America. So far as can be learned no copy 
of it has ever appeared at a book-sale or been in the 
hands of an American bookseller! Though printed within 
a comparatively short distance of Philadelphia, until within 
the last year the librarian of the Philadelphia Library had 
never heard of its existence ; and Sabin, whose knowledge of 
Americana is unsurpassed, was equally in the dark. It is to 
call the attention of those who love our literature to this 
very remarkable work, and to give its points and history so 
that it may no longer lurk in obscurity, that this article is 
written. 

Men, communities, and nations have their origin, develop- 
ment, and fruition. So have books. In Holland, in the year 
1562 there appeared a duodecimo of about two hundred and 
fifty leaves in the Dutch language called Het offer des Heeren. 
This was the germ. It contained biographical sketches of a 
number of the early martyrs of the Doopsgezinde or Mennon- 
ites, a sect which was the antetype of the Quakers, and these | 
sketches were accompanied by hymns describing in rhyme not 
only their piety and sufferings but even tne manner and dates 
of their deaths. To publish such a book was then punishable 
by fire, and the title-page therefore gives no indication as to 
where it was printed or who was the printer. Meeting to- 
gether in secret places and in the middle of the night, the 
linen weavera of Antwerp and the hardy peasants of Fries- 
land cherished their religious zeal and their veneration for 
Menno Simons, by singing and reading about their martyrs. 
Next to the Bible this book was most in demand among them, 


' Since this was written a copy was secured by a publishing house in 
Philadelphia, and was sold for $120. 
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and later editions were printed in the years 1567, 1570, 1576, 
1578, 1580, 1589, 1595, and 1599, but many copies were along 
with their owners burned by the executioners, and the book 
is now very scarce. It was followed by a large quarto of ei ght 
hundred and sixty-three pages with an engraved title-page, 
written by Hans de Ries and Jacques Outerman, and printed 
at Hoorn, in 1617, by Zacharias Cornelisz, called “ Historie 
der Warachtighe getuygen Jesu Christi;” and this again by 
a handsome black-letter folio of ten hundred and fifty-six 
pages, printed at Haerlem by Hans Passchiers von Wesbusch in 
1631, entitled “ Martelaers Spiegel der werelose christenen.” 
The subject was capable of still more thorough treatment, 
and in 1660 Tieleman Jans Van Braght, a Mennonite the- 
ologian at Dordrecht, who was born in 1625 and died in 1664, 
published “ Het Bloedigh Toneel der Doops Gesinde en 
Wereloose Christenen,” a folio of thirteen hundred and 
twenty-nine pages. It was reproduced in 1685 in two mag- 
nificent folio volumes, handsomely illustrated with a frontis- 
piece, and a hundred and four copper-plates engraved by the 
celebrated Jan Luyken. 

This book in its immense proportions is thus seen to have 
been a gradual culmination of the research and literary 
labors of many authors. In his first edition Van Braght 
gives a list of 356 books he had consulted. It is the great 
historical work of the Mennonites, and the most durable 
monument of that sect. It traces the history of those 
Christians who from the time of the Apostles were opposed 
to the baptism of infants and to warfare, including the 
Lyonists, Petrobusians, and Waldenses; details the persecu- 
tions of the Mennonites by the Spaniards in the Netherlands 
and the Calvinists in Switzerland, together with the indi- 
vidual sufferings of many hundreds who were burned, 
drowned, beheaded, or otherwise maltreated; and contains 
the confessions of faith adopted by the different communities. 
The relations between the Quakers, who arose much later, 
and the Mennonites were close, and intimate; their views 
upon most points of belief and church government were 
identical, and where they met they welded together naturally 
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and without a flaw. Penn, along with others of the early 
Quakers, went to Holland and Germany, to preach to, and 
make converts among the Mennonites, and he invited them 
pressingly to settle in his province. In 1683, and within 
the next few years, many families from the Lower Rhine 
and the Netherlands went to Germantown in Pennsylvania, 
branching from there out to Skippack; and in 1709, began 
the extensive emigration from Switzerland and the Palatinate 
to Lancaster County, where are still to be found the largest 
communities of the sect in America, and where the people 
still turn to the pages of Van Braght to read the lives of 
their forefathers. 

Many copies of the book were brought to America, but 
they were in Dutch. No German translation existed, and 
much the larger proportion of those here who were interested 
in it could read only that. language. It was not long before 
a desire for a German edition wag manifested, and the decla- 
ration of a war between England and France in 1744, which 
in the nature of things must involve sooner or later their 
colonies in America, made the Mennonites fearful that their 
principles of non-resistance would be again put to the test, and 
anxious that all of the members, especially the young, should 
be braced for the struggle by reading of the steadfastness of 
their forefathers amid sufferings abroad. Their unsalaried 
preachers were, however, like the members of the flock, farmers 
who earned their bread by tilling the soil, and were ill fitted 
both by circumstances and education for so great a literary 
labor. Where could a trustworthy translator be found? Where 
was the printer, in the forests of Pennsylvania, who could 
undertake the expense of a publication of such magnitude ? 
Naturally, they had recourse to the older and wealthier 
churches in Europe, and on the 19th of October, 1745, Jacob 
Godschalck, of Germantown, Dielman Kolb, of Salford, 
Michael Ziegler, Yilles Kassel, and Martin Kolb, of Skip- 
pack, and Heinrich Funck, of Indian Creek, the author of 
two religious works published in Pennsylvania, wrote, under 
instructions from the various communities, a letter to Am- 
sterdam on the subject. They say: “Since according to 
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appearances the flames of war are mounting higher, and it 
cannot be known whether the cross and persecution may 
not come upon the defenceless Christians,' it becomes us to 
strengthen ourselves for such circumstances with patience 
and endurance, and to make every preparation for steadfast 
constancy in our faith. It was, therefore, unanimously 
considered good in this community, if it could be done, to 
have the Bloedig Toneel of Dielman Jans Van Braght trans- 
lated into the German language, especially since in our com- 
munities in this. country there has been a great increase of 
young men who have grown up. In this book posterity can 
see the traces of those faithful witnesses who have walked 
in the way of truth and given up their lives for it. Not- 
withstanding we have greatly desired to have this work 
commenced for many years, it has hitherto remained unac- 
complished. The establishment of a new German printing 
office has renewed the hope, but the bad paper used here for 
printing has caused us to think further about it. Besides, up 
to this time, there has not appeared, either among ourselves 
or others, any one who understood the languages well enough 
to translate it accurately. We have not felt that we could 
with safety entrust it to those who have been mentioned and 
promised to do it, and while it concerns us that this transla- 
tion should be made, it concerns us just as much that the 
truth should remain uninjured by such translation. We 
have at last concluded to commit our design to the brethren 
in Holland and our Diener and Vorsteher will unanimously 
be governed by their advice. We earnestly ask you then to 
receive our request in love, and to send over to us as soon as 
it can be done an estimate and specification. We want to 
know what it will cost to translate it and to print and bind 
a thousand copies, whether they could be sent here without 
great charges and expense, what they would come to with or 
without copper-plates, whether you think it best that they 
should be sent over in parcels or all at once if it is feasible, 
and what in your opinion is the best way in which it can be 


1 Wehrlosen Christen, a nathe they often gave themselves. 
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done. We appeal to your love, since all here have a heart- 
felt desire that the book may be translated into the German, 
and we ask in the matter your love and counsel about un- 
dertaking it, whether in these dangerous times of war it can 
be accomplished, and what it will cost to translate it and 
print and bind a thousand copies. We hope you will receive 
our request in love, and as soon as possible let us know your 
counsel and opinion.”! 

. The Dutch are proverbially slow, and in this instance they 
maintained their reputation, since they did not reply until 
Feb. 10, 1748, nearly three years later. They then threw 
cold water on the whole enterprise. They thought it utterly 
impracticable both because of the trouble of finding a transla- 
tor and because of the immense expense that would be in- 
curred. They further suggested a way out of the difficulty 
which would have been worthy of Diedrich Knickerbocker. 
It was to get some of the brethren who understood the Dutch 
language to translate the chief histories in which the con- 
fessions of the martyrs are given and have them copied by 
the young people in manuscript. By so doing would be 
secured the “double advantage that through the copying 
they would give more thought to it and receive a stronger 
impression.” 

Without waiting for this valuable advice the Americans 
had in the mean time found a way to accomplish their pur- 
pose. At Ephrata, in Lancaster County, had been established 
some years before, and still exists, a community of mystical 
Dunkers, who practised celibacy, and held their lands and 
goods incommon. About 1745, they secured a hand print- 
ing press, now in possession of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, on which they printed over fifty books, which 
are among the scarcest and most sought after of American 
imprints. In the Brinley library, perhaps the most complete 
collection of Americana which has ever been sold, there 
was but a single specimen from the Ephrata press. Some 
of the Ephrata hymns have been rendered into English 


' Dr. J. G. De Hoop Scheffer very kindly sent me this letter, which has 
never before been printed, from the Archives at Amsterdam. 
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verse by Whittier. The chronicle of the Cloister says: 
‘“‘ Shortly before the time that the mill was burned down the 
Mennonites in Pennsylvania united together to have their 
great martyr book, which was in the Dutch language, trans- 
lated and printed in German. For this work there was 
nobody in the whole country considered better fitted than 
the brotherhood in Ephrata, since they had a new printing 
office and paper mill, and moreover could place hands enough 
upon the work. The agreement was very advantageous for 
the said Mennonites, since it was determined upon both sides 
that the brethren should translate and print the book, but 
the Mennonites should afterward be at liberty to purchase 
or not. But scarcely was this agreement known before it 
began to be everywhere feared lest the good brethren might 
heap up a Mammon for themselves. Yes, even letters of 
warning were written by friends in Germany because of it. 
But the good God had other views therein of which the 
brethren themselves were unconscious until they had so far 
progressed with it that they could no longer withdraw. The 
Vorsteher who was the abettor of this work never let it come 
to a standstill or rest, and took every opportunity to keep 
all those under his direction in constant action so that no 
one might again be satisfied in this life and be forgetful of 
the trust from above, for which purpose this martyr book 
served admirably, as will be further mentioned in its place.” 

“After the building of the mill was completed, the print- 
ing of the martyr book was taken in hand, for which im- 
portant work fifteen brethren were selected, of whom nine had 
their task in the printing office, viz.,a corrector who was 
also translator, four compositors, and four pressmen. The 
others worked in the paper mill. Three years were spent 
upon this book, but the work was not continuous because 
often the supply of paper was deficient. And, since in the 
mean time there was very little other business on hand, the 
brethren got deeply into debt, but through the great demand 
for the book this was soon liquidated. It was printed in 
large folio, using sixteen quires of paper, and making an 
edition of thirteen hundred copies. In a council held with 
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the Mennonites, the price for a single copy was fixed at twenty 
shillings, from which it can be seen that the reasons for print- 
ing it-were very different from a hope of profit. That this 
martyr book was a cause of many trials to the recluses, and 
added not a little to their spiritual martyrdom, is still in 
fresh remembrance. The Vorsteher who had put the work 
in motion had other reasons for it than gain. The spiritual 
welfare of those who were entrusted to him lay deep in his 
heart, and he neglected no opportunity to provide for it. 
The three years that this book was on the press were an 
admirable: preparation for spiritual martyrdom, although 
their worldly affairs were in the mean time unfortunate and 
permitted to fall into neglect. If this is considered, and the 
small price and how far those who worked on it were re- 
moved from all self-interest, it cannot fail to appear how 
valuable must have been to them the descriptions therein 
contained of the lives of the holy martyrs.” 

In this rather remarkable way have been fortunately pre- 
served the particulars concerning the publication of the 
Ephrata martyr book. The Vorsteher referred to in the 
chronicle was Conrad Beissel, the founder of the Cloister, 
who among the brethren was known as Vater Friedsam. 
The greater part of the literary work upon it was done by 
the learned prior, Peter Miller, who later, at the request of 
Congress, according to Watson the annalist, translated the 
Declaration of Independence into seven different European 
languages. The publication of the first part was completed 
in 1748, and the second in 1749. The title-page in full is as 
follows: “Der blutige Schau-Platz oder Martyrer Spiegel 
der Tauffs-Gesinten oder wehrlosen Christen, die um des 
Zeugnuss Jesu ihres Seligmachers willen gelitten haben, und 
seynd getcedtet worden, von Christi Zeit an bis auf das Jahr 
1660. Vormals aus unterschiedlichen glaubwuerdigen 
Chronicken, Nachrichten und Zeugnuessen gesamlet und in 
Hollaendischer Sprach herausgegeben von T. J. V. Braght. 
Nun aber sorgfeltigst ins Hochteutsche uebersetzt und 
zum erstenmal ans Licht gebracht. Ephrata in Pensyl- 
vanien, Drucks und Verlags der Bruederschafft Anno 
MDCCXLVIII.” It is a massive folio of fifteen hundred 
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and twelve pages, printed upon strong thick paper, in large 
type, in order, as is said in the preface, “that it may suit 
the eyes of all.” The binding is solid and ponderous, con- 
sisting of boards covered with leather, with mountings of 
brass on the corners, and two brass clasps. The back is 
further protected by strips of leather studded with brass 
nails. Some of the copies when they were issued were illus- 
trated with a frontispiece engraved upon copper, but they 
were comparatively few, and the book is complete without 
this plate. The creed of the Dunkers differs from that of 
the Mennonites mainly in the fact that the former believe 
in the necessity of immersion, while the latter administer 
baptism by sprinkling, and over this question the two sects 
have contended with each other quite earnestly. The plate 
referred to represented John the Baptist immersing Christ 
in the river Jordan, and consequently the Mennonites refused 
to have it bound in the copies which they purchased, and, on 
the other hand, in those secured by the Dunkers it was in- 
serted. There was another plate prepared for the book, but 
for some unknown reason it was not used, and there is but a 
single known print from it.! These plates appear to have 
been engraved by M. Eben, at Frankfort in Germany. In 
some instances it was bound in two volumes. The title-page 
to the second part says that it was “out of the Dutch into 
the German translated and with some new information in- 
creased.” Among the additions made at Ephrata were 
twelve stanzas upon page 939, concerning the martyrdom 
of Hans Haslibacher; taken from the Aussbundt or hymn- 
book of the Swiss Mennonites. Some of the families in Penn- 
sylvania and other parts of the United States, the suffer- 
ings of whose ancestors are mentioned in it, are those bearing 
the names of Kuster, Hendricks, Yocum, Bean, Rhoads, 
Gotwals, Jacobs, Johnson, Royer, Zimmerman, Shoemaker, 
Keyser, Landis, Meylin, Brubaker, Kulp, Weaver, Snyder, 
Wanger, Grubb, Bowman, Bachman, Zug, Aker, Garber, 
Miller, Kassel, and Wagner. In Lancaster County there are 
to-day many of the Wentz family. The story of the burn- 


' In the possession of A. H. Cassel. 
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ing of Maeyken Wens, at Antwerp in 1573, is more than 
ordinarily pathetic. ‘Thereupon on the next day,” says the 
account, “ which was the sixth of October, this pious and 
God-fearing heroine of Jesus Christ, as also her other fellow 
believers, who in like manner had been condemned, were 
with their tongues screwed fast, like innocent sheep brought 
forward, and after each was tied to a stake in the market 
place, were robbed of life and body by a dreadful and horri- 
ble fire, and in a short time were burned to ashes. 

The oldest son of this aforementioned martyr, called Adrian 
Wens, about fifteen years old, upon the day on which his dear 
mother was sacrificed, could not stay away from the place of 
execution, so he took his youngest brother, called Hans 
Matthias Wens, about three years old, on his arm, and stood 
ona bench not far from the burning-stake to witness his 
mother’s death. But when she was brought to the stake he 
fainted, fell down, and lay unconscious until his mother and 
the others were burned. Afterward when the people had 
gone away and he came to himself, he went to the place 
where his mother was burnt, and hunted in the ashes until 
he found the screw with which her tongue had been screwed 
fast, and he kept it for a memento. There are now, 1659, 
still many descendants of this pious martyr living well 
known to us, who, after her name, are called Maeyken 
Wens.” 

The before-mentioned Heinrich Funk and Dielman Kolb 
were appointed a committee by the Mennonites to make the 
arrangements with the community at Ephrata, and to super- 
vise the translation. Their certificate is appended, saying: 
“It was desired by very many in Pennsylvania that there 
should be a German translation and edition of the martyr 
book of the Defenceless Christians or Tauffs-gesinneten, 
before printed in the Dutch language, and the Brotherhood 
in Ephrata, on the Conestoga, offered and promised not only 
that they would translate the book, but would take care that 
it should be of a neat print and a good paper and at their 
own cost, if we would promise to buy the copies and have 
none printed or brought here from any other place. There- 
upon the elders and ministers of those communities of the 
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Tauffs-gesinneten which are called Mennonites (to which com- 
munities the said book is best adapted) went to Ephrata and 
made there with their said friends an agreement that they, 
the said Tuuffs-gesinneten, would buy the said books at a 
reasonable price, and would not give orders elsewhere, pro- 
vided they should receive assurance of good work, paper and 
translation, but if the print should not turn out well they 
should be released. Heinrich Funk and Dielman Kolb had 
such a great love for this book that they both with common 
consent gave their time and labor to it, and, as the leaves 
came from the press and were sent to them in their order, 
went over them one at a time, comparing them with the 
Dutch, and in this work have not omitted a single verse, 
They have not found in the whole book one line which does 
not give the same grounds of belief and sense as is contained 
in the Dutch. They have indeed found a number of words 
about which they have hesitated and doubted, and which 
might have been improved both in the Dutch and German, 
but it is not to be wondered at that in so large a book a word 
here and there is not used in the best sense; but nobody 
ought to complain for this reason, for we are all human and 
often err. Concerning the Errata placed before the Register, 
it has been found that many that were in the Dutch edition 
have been corrected, though not all, and some have been 
found in the German, although, as has been said, they are not 
numerous. We have therefore at the request of the rest of 
our fellow ministers very willingly read through this great 
book from the beginning to the end and compared it with 
the Dutch, and we have according to our slight ability and 
gift of understanding found nothing that would be disadvan- 
tageous to this book, or in which the teachings of the holy 
martyrs have not been properly translated, but we believe 
that the translator has done his best, with the exception of 
the typographical errors, of which in our opinion there are 
few for such a great book. But should some one go through 
it as we have done, and find some mistakes which we have 
overlooked or not understood, it would be well for him to 
call attention to them, because two or three witnesses are 
better than one. We further believe that the best thing about 
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this book will be that the Lord through his Holy Spirit will so 
kindle the hearts of men with an eager desire for it that they 
will not regard a little money but buy it, and taking plenty 
of time, read in it earnestly with thought, so that they may 
see and learn in what way they should be grounded in belief 
in Christ, and how they should arrange their lives and walk 
in order to follow the defenceless Lamb and to be heirs of the 
everlasting Kingdom with Christ and his Apostles. In this 
book are contained many beautiful teachings out of both the 
Old and New Testament, accompanied with many examples of 
true followers from which it is apparent that we must through 
much tribulation enter into the Kingdom of God. Acts xiv. 22. 
We see in it many true predecessors who have followed the 
Lamb, of whom Paul says, Hebrews, xiii. 7: Remember them 
which have the rule over you, who have spoken unto you the word 
of God: whose faith follow, considering the end of their conversa- 
tion. Although the road is small and narrow, nevertheless it 
leads to everlasting joy.” 

When Israel Acrelius, the author of the History of New 
Sweden, visited Ephrata in 1754, he was shown the martyr 
beok, which, he says, of all the works published there, had 
given the most trouble and least return. “ We went down 
again to Miiller’s room, and there he showed me the History 
of the Persecution of the Anabaptists, a large and thick folio 
volume, which he himself had translated from the Holland 
into the German language, and had afterward had it printed 
there in Ephrata, saying it was the largest book that had 
been printed in Pennsylvania, as also that he had labored for 
three years upon the translation, and was at the same time 
so burthened with work that he did not sleep more than four 
hours during the night. He believed that the Anabaptists 
had not suffered any persecutions in Sweden. I however 
gave him to understand that King Gustavus Adolphus had 
in his time had great difficulty in curing their infectious re- 
formatory sickness which would otherwise have gone very 
far, although he did this without persecution. The edition 
of Miiller’s book was one thousand two hundred copies, of 
which seven hundred have been circulated and five hundred 
are still on hand. He said that they could be sold within 
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ten years. I think he meant twenty. The price is twenty- 
two shillings. I asked him how they could be sold at so low 
aprice. Why not? said he: for we do not propose to get rich.” 

There is still another event in the history of this publica- 
tion recorded in the chronicles of the cloister. “This book 
had finally in the revolutionary war a singular fate. There 
being great need of all war material and also paper, and it 
having been discovered that in Ephrata was a large quantity 
of printed paper, an arrest was soon laid upon it. Many ob- 
jections were raised, and among others it was alleged that 
since the English army was so near, this circumstance might 
have a bad effect. They were determined however to give 
up nothing, and that all must be taken by force. So two 
wagons and six soldiers came and carried off the martyr 
books. This caused great offence through the land, and many 
thought the war would not end well for the country, since 
they had maltreated the testimonies of the holy martyrs. 
However they finally again came to honor, since some judi- 
cious persons bought what there was left of them.” 

It is manifest that the publication of this book was re- 
garded as an event of great magnitude and importance, or 
the record of it, gathered as it is from such widely separated 
sources, would not have been so complete, and it is also plain 
that only religious zeal could have made the production 
of such a literary leviathan possible at that time. It was 
reprinted at Pirmasens in the Palatinate in 1780. A note in 
this edition says: “ After this martyr book was received in 
Europe, it was found good by the united brotherhood of the 
Mennonites to issue this German martyr book after the copy 
from Ephrata again in German print, that it might be brought 
before the united brotherhood in Europe.” They secured the 
old copper-plates of the Dutch edition of 1685, which had 
since been used on a work entitled Thédtre des Martyrs, pub- 
lished about 1700, without text, date, or imprint, and with 
them illustrated the publication. It thus appears that the 
uncomplimentary implication contained in the old query of 
who reads an American book applies only to our English 
literature. The republication at that early date of a work 
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so immense certainly marks an epoch in the literary history 
of America. 

The war of 1812 called forth another American edition, 
which was published by Joseph Ehrenfried at Lancaster, Pa., 
in 1814, by subscription at ten dollars per copy. It is a folio 
of 976 pages, fifteen inches tall, and magnificently bound. 
There is a preface, authorized by many of the Diener and 
Vorsteher of the Mennonites in the name of the whole com- 
munity, which gives some information concerning this and 
other publications! The Pirmasens edition seems to have 
been unknown to them. Shem Zook, an Amish Mennonite, 
had a quarto edition published in Philadelphia in 1849, and 
John F. Funk, of Elkhart, Indiana, issued another in 1870. 
An imperfect English translation by I. D. Rupp appeared in 
1837, and in 1853 a translation by the Hanserd Knollys 
Society of London was in course of preparation, and was 
afterward published. 

Copies of the Ephrata edition are, as has been said, exceed- 
ingly scarce. A copy has been known to bring thirty-two 
dollars among farmers at a country sale, and one which had 
found its way into the hands of Frederik Muller & Co., in 
Amsterdam, was held at 180 florins. There is one in the 
library of the German Society in Philadelphia, one in that of 
the Mennonite College at Amsterdam, and another in that 
of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, but to the great 
libraries elsewhere it is as yet unknown. Having regard to 
the motives which led to its publication, the magnitude of 
the undertaking, the labor and time expended in printing it 
leaf by leaf upon a hand-press, its colossal size, excellent 
typography, the quality of its paper made at Ephrata, its 
historical and genealogical value, and its great rarity, it 
easily stands at the head of our colonial books. Among the 
literary achievements of the Germans of Pennsylvania it 
surpasses, though eight years later, the great quarto Bible of 
Saur, the first in America, printed at Germantown in 1743, 
which for nearly half a century had no English rival. 


' I have the editions of 1660, 1685, 1748, 1780, and 1814. They cannot 
be found together anywhere else. 
Voi. v.—20 
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THE YORKTOWN CAMPAIGN. 


JournaL or Captain Joun Davis or THE PENNSYLVANIA LINE. 


[Major Charles L. Davis, U.S. Army, has placed in our hands what we 
believe to be the original manuscript of the Journal of his grandfather, 
Captain John Davis, written during the Yorktown Campaign. He has 
also left with us a transcript of the Journal as published in the Village 
Record, West Chester, Pa., 1821. This last appears to be an enlargement 
of the first, and while its language has been improved and many errors of 
haste corrected, the facts recorded are in most cases essentially the same; 
the second, however, contains the general orders issued after Washington 
took command of the troops in Virginia. 

Our space will not permit of the printing both Journals in full, so we 
shall follow that of which we have the originai manuscript, and append to it 
in the form of notes such entries as appeared in the Village Record ina 
materially altered form. The general orders from Sept. 15 to the 26th will 
also be given in notes; after that they will be omitted, as they are accessi- 
ble in the Yorktown Orderly Book published in Philadelphia, 1865. 

The original Journal was kept in a small book, and occupies only one side 
of its pages. On the opposite page the names of the places, which are 
printed in Jtalics, are given, but not always in such a way as to make it 
perfectly clear to which entry they refer. As it was impossible to print the 
Journal as written, we have given the localities in the entries opposite to 
which they were recorded, although in so doing we have in several cases 
differed from the journal in the Village Record and that of Lieut. Feltman. 

Captain John Davis, says the late Dr. William Darlington in his Note 
Cestrienses, was ‘‘a worthy member of one of the Welsh families in the 
Great Valley of Chester County.” He was commissioned, March 19, 1776, 
Lieutenant in Colonel Samuel J. Atlee’s Musketry Battalion, and on the 15th 
of November was made Captain in the 9th Pa. Regt. On the 17th of Janu- 
ary, 1781, he was transferred to the Ist Pa. Regt., of which Daniel Brod- 
head was Colonel, Thomas Robinson Lt. Colonel, James Moore Major, and 
Davis senior Captain. ‘“ He first saw fire at Three Rivers, and fought at 
Brandywine, Paoli, Germantown, Monmouth, Stony Point, Green Spring, 
Yorktown, and in Georgia.” THe retired from the army January Ist, 1783, 
and in 1800 was commissioned Brigadier General of the Penna. Militia; in 
1803 he was associate Judge of Chester; he died July 10, 1827, aged 
seventy-four, near Paoli, and was buried in Chester Valley Presbyterian 
churchyard. <A sketch of him will be found in Martin’s History of Chester, 
p- 146. 

The senior Lieutenant of the First Pennsylvania Regiment, as arranged 
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in 1781, was William Feltman, and he was probably in Captain Davis’s 
company. His Journal was published in the Collections of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania in 1853. The language used in the Journals of 
Davis and Feltman is in so many cases strikingly similar that it is impos- 
sible not to suppose that the brother soldiers compared notes before record- 
ing the events of the day.—Ep.] 


May 26th, 1781. York Town [Pennsylvania].—Marched from 
York Town 9 oClock morning under comm’d Gen’l Wayne, 
& encamped 11 miles on the road to Frederick Town. 

27th. General Beat at sun rise, troops took up the line of 
March & halted near Peter Lytles, town being 14 miles. 

28th. Troops took up the line of March at Sun rise, pass’d 
through Tawny Town, & halted near pipe Crek, about 14 
miles. 

29th. Troops took up the line of March at 3 oClock & 
encamp’d on the 8. W. Side Manochosy, 15 miles. 

80th. This day continued on the ground. Soldiers Washed 
their cloathes, clean’d thir arms, & was Reviewed at 7 oClock 
in the evening by G. Wayne. 

81st. Louden County.—Took up the line of March at Sun 
rise, pass’d through Fredirck Town, Maryland, & reach’d 
Powtomack (Nowlands Ferry, Virginia), which in crossing 
in Squows, one unfortunately sunk loaded with (artilry, & 
Q. M. Stores &) men, in which one Sergeant and three men 
were drowned; encamped on the 8. W. side of the River. 
Night being .very wet our baggage not cross’d; officers of 
the Reg’t took Quarter in Col. Clapams Nigro Quarter 
where we agreeably pass’d the night. 

June 1st. Continued on our ground till Four oClock in 
the afternoon when we mov’d five miles on the way to Lies. 
burg. 

2d. Very wet day . . . & continued till evening. 

8d. Took up the line of March at 10 oClock passed through 
Liesburg. The appearance of which I was much disap- 
pointed in encamp’d at goose creek, 15 miles. 

4th. Prince William County—March’d from goose creek at 
six oClock, at which place we left our baggage & sick, and 
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proceeded through a low country ; roads bad in consequence 
of the rains; encamp’d at the red house 18 miles. 

5th. A wet morning. Clear’d of at 10 oClock. March’d 
at 1 oClock, proceeded 12 miles on the road to Rappahanack, 
lay out without any kind of shelter. 

6th. Farquear County.—March’d at 6 oClock 9 miles on 
the Road. 

7th. This day continued on our ground, consequence of a 
heavy rain preceding night. 

8th. Culpepper County.—Took up the line, March at Sun 
rise. Reach’d the North Branch Rappahanack at 10 oClock, 
troops waded the river and proceeded nine miles into this 
County. 

9th. Orange County.—Took up the line of March at six 
oClock, cross’d the South Branch Rappahanck & proceeded 
Five miles into this County; cuntry poor & buildings very 
small. 

10th. March’d at 5 oClock; a thin poor cuntry. Join’d 
the Marquis’s this day,’ made a march of 23 miles, pass’d a 
body of Militia, 1800 men. 

11th. March’d at 4 oClock, encamp’d 10 oClock, 10 miles. 

12th. Louisa County.—March’d at 6 oClock through woods 
and Pines, at lenghth got to the main road, leading to Fred- 
ericksburg, proceded 5 miles on it & encamp’d. 

13th. Troops continued in their encapm’t this day. 

14th. March’d at 5 oClock, 10 miles, through so poor a 
cuntry it did not produce one drop of water. At this place 
we left all our Tents. 

15th. Hanover County.—Took up the line of March at sun 
rise; this day was attended with much fatigue for want of 
water, refreshed in an Orchard with the Colo. where the 
Marquis took part with us. 

16th. Took up the line of March at day Break, proceded 
Six miles, where we wash’d & rested ourselves the day, 
at this place we built an agreeable Bush house, & walk’d 


.S 
' In the Village Record the entry of the 14th states that on ¢hat day 
they here [Louzsa County] joined the Infantry under the Marquis’s com- 
mand. 
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out in the afternoon in comp’y with Mr. White to see a 
pennsyl’a family who I hapned to know—A Mr. Parker. 

17th. March’d at 8 oClock through the best cuntry, we 
had seen in the state 20 miles, to Mr. Dandridges. 

18th. A sweet morning. I mounted guard. This day the 
enemy advane’d on us. Our Camp struck at Sun Set. All 
the Continental troops March’d in order to surprise a party of 
horse; we continued till day, But on our arrival where they 
were, they had gone some hours, 

19th. Henrico County.—Lay on our arms till 1 oCloc, then 
retir’d 4 miles in the cuntry where we lay down contented, 
destitute of any refreshment, Bedding, or covering. 

20th. March’d at 6 oClock 8 Miles; revie’d by the Gen’l 
at 5 oC’k lay on our arms all night at Colo. Simm’s Mill. 

21st. March’d at 12 oClock A. M., 8 miles, and lay at Bur- 
rells ordinary, destitute of every necessary, both of life and 
convenience. This day Cap. Wilson and Myself dined with 
Colo. Stuart. 

22d. New Kent County.—March’d at 2 oClock' through a well 
inhabited country, though I can give no ace’t of the people 
as I have not been in a house for some days, though the 
look well on the road where the generally parade to see us, 
this day pass through Richmond, in 24 Hours after the Ene- 
my evacuated it it appears a scene of much distress, I see 
Jas. Humphey as we maych’d through on our arrival at Camp. 
I return’d when I found The distressed very kind, had the 
pleasure of drinking Tea with a Mrs. Parke a Lady of Penn’a. 

23d. March’d at 2 oClock halted at 8 for refreshment 
when we had an alarm. Reports from our lite horse the 
Enemy within 1 mile of us. Thearmy form’d for action, a 
universal Joy prevail’d that certain success was before, we 
lay on our arms 10 Hours, Hourly receiving acco’ts of their 
advance. But to our Great mortification, turn’d out a false 
alarm. At 6 we mov’d our position for convenience of En- 
campm’t & got very wet this night with a rain, came on at 
12 oClock. 


' A. M., Village Record. 
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24th, Sunday. James City County.—A fine morning, we lay 
on this ground all day enjoy ourselves & cooking this day one 
of our soldiers Taken deserting to the Enemy, 4 oClock he 
was tried, & Executed in the evening—March’d at dark in 
order to surprise Tarleton, 12 miles, he got wind of our ap- 
proach and retir’d. 

25th. Lay by this day. At dark took up the line of March 
in order to overtake Simon! who had plunder’d a quantity of 
Cattle. 

26th. At Six oClock in the morning we overtook a cover- 
ing party, who retreated before us. We mounted a party of 
Infantry? behind lite Horse, who overtook their rear. We had 
a smartt skirmish Horse & foot’ in which we took some lite 
Horse & Cattle & kill’d 30 on the spot with inconsiderable 
loss. 

27th. This day we lay at Birds Ornary, I mounted guard, 
a wet night. 

28th. Clear morning, made some movements for advantage 
of Ground. 

29th. Meaneuver’d considerably in this Cuntry, in conse- 
quence of Bad information. 

30th. Extreamly Fatigued; lay by greater part of this day. 
Our tents brought to us in the Evening. 

July 1st, Sunday. Col’l Bassett’s, York River.—March’d at 
daybreak 8 miles to York River where we encamp’d return’d 
that night to our former post.‘ 

2d. March’d down to Birds Ornary, return’d that night 
to our post.. 

3d. March’d Sunrise to some Body’s old fild. Meaneuvers 
retrograde, and many troops wore out; hot weather. 

4th. A wet morning, clear’d off 10 oClock. This day we 
had a Fudejoy in celebration of the Independance of America. 


1 Simcoe.— Village Record. * Capt. Ogdens, Ibid. 

3 At Hot Water, Jbid. 

4 Col. Bassett’s, York River. 

July 1st. Troops marched this mornitg to York River in order to wash, 
when Doctor Downy was unfortunately drowned ; supposed by a fit of cramp. 
16 miles.— Village Record. 
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After that was over, Penn’a Line perform’d several maneu- 
veres, in which we fir’d. 

5th. March’d at 7 oClock on our way for Williamsburg 
proceeded as far as Chickahomony Church where we lay on 
our arms till Sun up. 

6th. Chickahomony Church—At sun rise we took up the 
line of March for James’s town which place the Enemy 
lay at the 1st Batt’n.was detach’d with some rifle men which 
brought on a scattering fire, that continued many Hours, 
when the 2d & 3d Batt. with one of Infantry arriv’d in sight, 
we form’d & brought on a Gen’l Action. Our advances re- 
gular at a charge till we gott within 80 y’ds of thir main 
body under a heavy fire of Grape shot at which distance we 
open’d our musquttry, at this time 3 of our Artilery horses 
being wounded; & their right flanking our left render’d a re- 
treat necessary with the loss of 2 pieces of Artilery.! 

7th. This day we lay at this church . . . Dressing & send- 
ing our wounded to Hosp’l. 

8th. At 12 oClock this day we march’d 3 miles towards 
Jas. River for Camp, this evening I went to see the wound’d 
at the Bird Ornary. 

9th. Charles City County.—I return’d to camp, a warm day, 
water scarce & bad—this day we lay on this ground. 

10th. Holts Forge g Mills.—March’d at 2 oClock P. M. to 
Holts Iron works, Country good but reduc’d. 

11th. Orders for washing & cleaning our arms. 


' 6th. Marched at 5 o’clock A. M. for Jamestown, where the enemy at this 
time lay in force. When the army had advanced within 5 miles of this town 
the lst Pennsylvania Battalion was detached with a number of riflemen to 
Green Springs, which brought on a scattering fire that continued for (3) 
hours, when a body of light infantry came with the other two Battalions of 
Pennsylvania troops. The line was displayed and we advanced, by this time 
the enemy was meeting us when a general action ensued. At the distance 
of one hundred yards we charged on their main body under a heavy and 
incessant fire of grape and cannister shot, at this instant we opened our 
musketry. Their right flanked our left, a retreat was found necessary with 
the loss of two pieces of artillery, we retired to a church where we lay this 
night.— Village Record. 
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12th. March’d at 7 oClock toward James River. Roads 
bad. 

18th. Orders for cleaning Ourselves & preparing for an in- 
corporate which was much wish’d for. 

14th. This day the incorporation to take place when officers 
drew who was for the Campaign. 

15th. This day was taken up in crossing the James River 
when our fre’ds took their leaves. 

16th. Chesterfield County.—March’d at 3 oClock and en- 
camp’d at chesterfield church. 

17th. March’d at 3 oClock for Chesterfield Court House, 
water very good these Two days, & the country the most 
fertile we had seen. 

18th. Goods Bridge.—March’d at 3 oClock P. M. to Cheat- 
ums farms 12 miles. 

19th. Appomatack River.—March’d at 4 oClock A. M. for 
Goods Bridge 10 miles. 

20th. Cloudy day. 

22d. Amelia County.—This day we had a sold’r hang’d for 
marauding, a raining day, cool and pleasant. 

23d. I din’d this day with Gen’l Wayne, when we pass’d 
an agreeable afternoon. 

24th. Mov’d our Camp 200 yards in the Rear. No parti- 
cular ace’ts of the Enemy. 

25th. Goods Bridge.—About 2 oClock this day this Bridge 
fell in—whose construction was of a singular nature. No 
person hurt tho’ many about & under it. 

26th. Wet morning & cloudy day. 

27th. Amelia County.—A clear fine morning w’m day. 

28th. Nothing material this day.’ 

29th. Nothing material this day? 

80th. General Beat this morning at day Break, troops 
march’d by the right to Watkins Mill, which place we ar- 
ived at 10 oClock 9 miles. Mr. McKinney & myself rode out 


' Dined at Mr. Booker’s.— Village Record. 
* Orders to march to-morrow.— Village Record. 
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agreeable to appointment to dine with Mr. Eagleson where 
we see a pretty agreeable country. 

81st. Amelia County.—This day we lay still; the country 
the most fertile we had seen in the State. 

August 1st. Dunwody County—Army march’d day Break 
12 miles. 

2d. This day we march’d to Amazuin! River.? 

8d. March to Right about for the North 21 miles.’ 

4th. March’d at day Break for James Riveropposite Westam 
10 miles—Capt’t Barthol’o Bond‘ & my self rode to Richm’d 
when we were agreeably enterta’d by Mrs. park, some Caro- 
lina Ladys, and the Gentlemen of the Virg’a Line who had 
been prisoners return’d to Camp next day. 

5th. Cross’d James River and took post at the Hight 
Westam. 

6th. Lay on this ground this day which place enemy had 
ocup’d before us.° 

7th. Lay on this ground.® 

8th. March’d at 1 oClock A. M., pass’d Richmond daylight 
encamp’d 3 miles below. 

9th. Savages Farm, N. Kent County.—Gen’1 Beat at 1 oClock 
A.M. March’d at halfpast to Bottom Bridge, made a short 
halt, proceeded to Savages Farm, 11 miles, this day Our 
Baggage ariv’d from Cox’s Mill, all well. 

10th. Troops continued on the ground this day. 


? Namozine Creek. 

* So far on our way, we expected for South Carolina.— Village Record. 

* August 3d. General beat day-break—this day we counter-marched and 
returned to join the Marquis at James River—21 miles.— Village Record. 

* Boude.— Village Record. 

5 6th. Troops lay on this ground this day, which place the enemy had 
occupied before us. Near this place a Mr. Ballentine attempted to confine 
the James River to a single canal in order to transport the produce of the 
upper counties past the falls, which he effected in part. It discovered a very 
great idea—Also was a Foundery and a Bloomery, and an excellent Malt 
and Brew house, all which was consumed by General Arnold, except the 
Brew house.— Village Record. 

° ith. We lay in this camp this day when a body of Militia passed us 
commanded by General Campbell.— Village Record. 
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11th, Continued on this ground No official ace’ts of y* 
Enemy.! 

12th. A wet day. <A sold’r of the Virg’a Line executed for 
shooting attemting mutiny in shooting a Cap Kirkpatrick. 

13th. New Kent County.—Very wet day. 

14th. A fine day, lay still. 

15th. lay on the ground; this day din’d at Doct’r Hall’s 9 
miles from Camp with some Gent’n of the line. 

16th. lay on the ground, a cool agreeable day. 

17th. Genl. Beat 2 oClock morning, troops marched at 3, to 
Phillips’s Farm, near Newcastle, & within Four miles of 
Hanover Town. 

18th. Hanover County, Philip’s Farm.—A showry day, 
country abound in the Best water mellons I ever see. 

19th. Troops continu’d on this ground, this day. 

20th. Troops lay still. Messrs. North, McKinny, & myself 
rode out to see the country & a certain Mr. Skeltons seat 
which was elegant, as well his situation singular. 

21st. Hanover County.—This day the troops lay still. 

22d. Charles City County, Birds Farm.—Weather quite 
cool, rode out & din’d at Mr. Andersons, with some Virg’a 
officers. 

23d. Troops march’d at 8 oClock, A.M. arriv’d at Savages 
Farm. 

24th. March’d at 4 oClock A. M. for Birds farm on James 
River. A beautiful situation. This Bird was allow’d to be 
richest man in Virg’a when living, his buildings very 
elegant. 

25th. Birds Farm.—We lay still this day, a looking around 
us admiring the greatness of this mans Idea, in his improve- 
ments. 

26th. Attended Divine Worship on the River side, under 
a shade of Cedars. 


' New Kent County. 

11th. Troops lay on this ground. This country good and an excellent 
Spring of water here, for which reason this Mr. Savage is a capital sufferer. 
— Village Record. 
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27th. March’d this day at 8 oClock A. M. to Mawbin hill! 
9 miles. On the banks y* river. 

28th. March’d this day at 2 oClk to Westover. 

29th. Nothig materil. 

80th. Surrey County.—begun this night to Cross the river, 
which keps us, some, Two days as the river is One Mile wide 
& boats very bad.? 

Sept. 1st. Information this morning at 7 oClock of a French 
Fleet riding in Chesepeck Bay, with 4000 troops on board. 
We march’d at 8 A. M. & halted opposite James Town 6 miles 
where we pass’d the night. 

2d. At 10 oClock this morning a number of boats hove in 
sight, (with the troops) which landed at James Town.* 

8d. Their Boats cross’d the river next Morning at sun rise 
& cross’d Our Troops, our boats not yet ariv’d we lay on James 
town plains, this day at night we march’d to Green Springs 
where we pass’d y* night. 

4th. March’d at day break for Williamsburg, halted on y* 
commons, at 4 oClock P. M. was review’d by Gen’1St. Simon, 
this night we took post in the City Collidge. 

5th. Pass’d the greater part of this day in [re]viewing the 
City; & its public buildigs which does the State credit lay 
on our Arms near town in a thicket of woods. 

6th, 81. Williamsburg.—This morning at 8 oClock the troops 
took up y® line of March & pass’d through the City & halted 
within 7 miles of York, & encam’d at Colo. Burrells Mill, 
we were now y® advane’d Corps y* Army. 

7th. This morning at 8 oClock we were alarm’d by y’ firing 
of Several shots from our front Piquett. 

8th. Williamsburg.—We were reliv’d by the advane’d Corps 
of the Army appointed in orders,‘ and march’d to Join our 
Good ally which cut a respectable figure & encamp’d the 


' Where is erected a stone monument in memory of a very extraordinary 
fresh in James River—year '71.— Village Record. 

* Encamped on the South side on a Mr. Meade’s farm.—Jbid. 

* Commanded by the Marquis de St. Simon.—Jbid. 
* Gen. Muhlenberg commanded.—Jbid. 
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whole, north of Williamsburg, I was order’d to repair to 
Jamestown to superintend the crossing y* Baggage. 

9th. din’d this day as well as yesterday with Genl. Wayne 
at his Sick Quarters, and repair’d to Camp at night. 

10th. Reports this day say a Genl. Action have been fought 
off Chesepeak bay between Adml. Grass & Hood, that y° lat- 
ter have made to Sea, & a superior fleet in full pursuit of him, 

11th. Nothing Material, din’d with some Militia officers at 
y® Capitol landing in comp’y with several Genls. of y® line. 

12th. Williamsburg.—Nothing Material occur’d. 

13th. Rode out in the country, & return’d in y® evening. 

14th. Twenty one Gun firing anounc’d the arival of Genl. 
Washington in Camp the army paraded, & was review’d be- 
fore he lighted from his horse. 

15th. A very wet day, which was much wanted.' 


! GENERAL ORDERS. 


Heap Quarters, WILLIAMSBURG. 
15th Sept. 1781. 


The Commander-in-chief takes the earliest opportunity of testifying the 
satisfaction he feels on joining the army under the command of Major-Gen. 
the Marquis De La Fayette, with prospects which (under the smiles of 
Heaven) he doubts not, will crown their toils with the most brilliant success; 
a conviction that the officers and soldiers of this army will still be actuated 
by that true martial spirit and thirst of glory which they have already ex- 
hibited on so many trying occasions, and under circumstances far less promis- 
ing than the present affords him the most pleasing sensations. 

The arrival of a powerful fleet and army, under the command of his Ex- 
cellency, Count de Grasse and the Marquis de St. Simon, displays a new and 
striking instance of the generous attention of his Most Christian Majesty to 
the interests of these United States. 

A very respectable body of troops, both French and Americans, are on 
their march from the Eastward and may soon be expected to aid our opera- 
tions in this quarter. 

The zeal and celerity with which Maj-Gen. de St. Simon debarked his 
troops and joined the army under the command of the Marquis de La 
Fayette at so critical a juncture demands his most grateful acknowledge- 
ments which he entreats the Marquis to accept. He also prays him to have 
the complaisance to signify to the officers and soldiers under his command, 
the high sense the General entertains of the Spzrit and ardour they have 
shown on that occasion. He particularly admires the patience with which 
they supported the scarcity of provisions that unfortunately existed at the 
time of their junction, owing to particular circumstances; circumstances 
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16th. Williamsburgh.—I mounted y* Genl. Guard y* officers 
of the Infantry waited on the Genl. to congratulate his ariv- 
ing at the Suthern States.’ 

17th. this day the Genl. with y*® French Genls. left camp 
in order to see Count De Grass who lays at Hampton Road.? 

18th. Nothing materigl except the landing the 1st Detatcht. 
from y* Northward. 

19th. Williamsburgh.—This day I rode down to holts Mill, 
cross’d to Surry County with Mr. Collin when we din’d with 
Coll. Hutchins on the Banks of the river we pass’d an agree- 
able afternoon, recross’d y* river after night, lay at Holts 
Mill.’ 


which he exceedingly regrets, but hopes they are already remedied and that 
the like misfortune will not be again experienced. 

Accurate Returns of the different Corps, as well Continental as Militia, 
now serving here, to be given in at Head Quarters to-morrow at 10 o’clock, 
specifying the number of Militia that are unarmed. Commanding officers of 

_corps must be answerable for the correctness of their Returns, and that the 
men returned on duty must be particularly and satisfactorily accounted for. 


! Genera ORDERS. 


Heap Quarters, WILLIAMsBURG. 
September 16th, 1781. 

During the present scarcity of provisions the Quarter Master will take 
care that a sufficient number of corn-fields are procured for the use of the 
troop. The Commander-in-chief, in the most pointed manner, forbids the 
soldiers entering or taking corn from any field but those pointed out by 
the Quarter Masters, and hopes that every officer will see this order at- 
tended to. 

2 Genera OrpeERS. 
Heap Quarters, WILLIAMSBURG. 
September 17, 1781. 

The Quarter Masters of Brigades and separate Corps are to make returns 
of Camp Equipage and all other articles in the Q. M.’s department to the 
Q. M. G. to-morrow at orderly time. The President and members of the 
General Court-martial will return to their duty in their respective lines 
until the pleasure of the Commander-in-Chief be known with respect to their 
proceedings. 

8 GENERAL ORDERS. 
Heap Quarters, WILLIAMSBURG. 
Sept. 19, ’81. 


The Inspector General will review the Maryland troops Friday morning 
at 8 O’Clock; at the same hour he desires to see all the Continental Field 
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20th. return’d to camp this morning. 

21st. Second division of y* Northward troops arivd. 

22d. No meterial acc’ts. 

23d. Evry vigilance in preparig for y* Siege. 

24th. Northward troops, landing & marching up to this 
place.? 

25th. Williamsburgh.—Nothing Material. 


Officers on the Grand Parade. The Grand Parade for the present is assigned 
on the field in the rear of the College. 
' The Village Record says that on this day the troops moved up to Wil- 
liamsburg. 
2 GENERAL ORDERS. 
Heap Quarters, WILLIAMSBURG. 
September 24, 81. 


An accurate inspection of arms, accoutrements, and ammunition to be 
made immediately, and the deficiencies compleated. 

The Continental troops composing the troops in Virginia are to be 
brigaded as follows— 

Col. Vose’s, Lt.-Col. Barber’s, and Lt.-Col. Jemott’s Battalions of Infantry 
will form a Brigade to be commanded by Brigadier-Gen. Muhlenburgh. 

Col. Scammell’s Regt. and Lt.-Col. Hamilton’s Battalion of Infantry and 
Hazen’s Regiment; the Brigade to be commanded by Brig.-Gen. Hazen. 

Col. Gaskin’s Virginia Regiment and the two Battalions of Pennsylvania, 
a Brigade to be commanded by Brig.-Gen. Wayne. 

The two Jersey Battalions and the Rhode Island Battalion, a Brigade 
to be commanded by Col. Dayton. 

The 3d and 4th Maryland Regiments, a Brigade to be commanded by 
Brig.-Gen. Gist. 

The 1st and 2nd New York Regiments, a Brigade to be commanded by 
Gen. Clinton. 

The Inspector General desires the commanding officers of Regiments and 
Corps may have them inspected without delay, agreeably to the General 
Orders of this day, and report to him the state of their arms, ammunition, 
and accoutrements. 

> General OrpeErs. 
Heap Quarters, WILLIAMSBURG. 
Sept. 25th, 81. 

All deserters and persons coming from the enemy’s lines are to be sent in 
the first instance to Head Quarters: no horses, arms, or accoutrements are 
to be purchased from them, except for the public service, unless it is specified 
to the contrary in the written papers which will be granted them by the 
Adjutant-General. Any person of the above description found without 
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26th. Orders to move down below y* town & form an en- 
campment.' 

27th. March’d East of town, & form’d the Grand Army, 
Americans on y* right & French on y* left. 

28th. Camp: before York.—Army march’d this morning at 
5, by the right for York. On ariving on its environs the 
British horse appear’d. The French open’d some Fild pices 
& they retreated in their works.—lay on our arms. 

29th. This morning form’d a compleat investment round 
the Town and pitch’d our Camp. The Enemy retreated this 
night in their contacted works. 

80th. Took possession of their out lines. 

Oct’r 1st. A warm fire continued all this day, about 40 
Guns to the hour, on an average & 10 by night to the hour 2 
men only kill’d one of them in y* works.’ 

2d, 81. Camp before York.—A continual firing from the 
Enemys Batteries all this day. Our works goes on rapidly. 

8d. A continual firing was kept up all this day. A deserter 
went in who inform’d them where our covering parties lay 
They directed their shot for them the first kill’d 3 men & 
mortally wounded a fourth Our works go on rapidly. 


proper passes with the army, or within the environs of the encampment, to 
be apprehended and sent to the provost-guard. 

The Deputy Commissary General of prisoners will report to Head Quarters 
all prisoners of war immediately after their capture. 

The several issuing Commissaries will be particularly careful, in reserving 
all the sheep-skins for the use of the artillery; they will be delivered to Mr. 
Thomas Jones, D. C. M. S., on his application. 

At a General Court Martial, assembled at Williamsburg, by order of Maj.- 
Gen., the Marquis La Fayette, Col. Vose, President, Capt. Wilkin, of Col. 
Stewart’s battalion of the Pennsylvania Line, charged by Col. Stewart with 
riotous behavior, in his tent, in an unseasonable hour of the night, with dis- 
obedience, in not desisting when ordered to do so by the field officer of the 
day through the Adjutant, Capt. Vanhorne, and for using language and con- 
duct subversive of good order and discipline, was tried and acquitted. 

'! Orders this day to move East of town and form the Army: Americans 
on the right and French on the left.— Village Record. 

* The Journal in the Village Record says the Americans took possession 
of the out-works on this day, and that Col. Scammel was wounded and taken 
prisoner. 
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4th. Camp before York.—Our cannon and mortars now arived. 
This day Col’l Tarlton made a charge on Duke Luzerne’s 
Legionary Corps, on Glochester side, and was repuls’d with 
the loss of his commaning off’r of Infantry kill’d and Tarlton 
badly wounded with 50 privates kill’d on the spot. 

5th. Our works go on day and night some chance Men 
kill’d with the incessant fire kept up on our works.! 

6th. A rainy day. 8000, fatigued this night, a making 
lines for our covering parties.? 

7th. The first paralel finish’d carrying on the Batteries an 
incessant firing Day & Night. 

8th. Our heavy artilery taken up 10 pieces this night. 

9th. Camp before York.—A heavy cannonnade kept up from 
us, which dismounted all their pieces.$ 

10th. A Mr. Nelson came this day out who say our shells 
do much execution. 

11th. Continual firing kept up, this night we broke ground 
& form’d 2d paralel with the loss of 2 millitamen kill’d. 

12th. The Enemy kept up a very hot fire all this day. 

13th. This morning 2 Hessian deserters came in who says 
our shells do much execution. 

14th. Camp before York.—this morning a deserter says the 
Infantry refus’d doing duty, that Cornwallis flatters them 
they shall be reliv’d in a few days & gave each reg’t a pipe of 
wine. This night the Marquis took their river Battery with 
very inconsiderable loss,and Maj’r Gen. Virmiuel took another 
on their extreme to the left, with little loss likewise, & run 
our second paralel compleat. 

15th. This night the Enemy made a sally & impos’d on the 
French for American, & cover’d our advan’d posts and trenches 
but on finding out the imposition drove them with the loss 
of 8 prisoners & 8 kill’d on y* spot. 


1 A number of men preparing cannon cartridges, and the teams of the 
army all employed hauling cannon, mortars, ball, and shell from the Land- 
ing.— Village Record. 

2 This night we run our first parallel. Zbzd. 

8 This day—Tu1s Harry Day—we returned their fire. American and 
French flags hoisted on our batteries—JZbid. 
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16th. pushig our advan’d posts forward as fast as possible.’ 

17th. Lord Cornwallis proposes deputies from Each Army 
to meet at Moores House to agree on terms for the Surrender 
of the garrison at York & Glocester. An answer sent by 3 
oClock when a cessation of arms took place. 

18th. Flags passing this day alternately. 

19th. At 1 oClock this day our troops march’d in & took 
possession of their batteris, and the British Army march’d 
Out & Grounded their Arms. Our Army drew up for them 
to march through French on one side & American on the 
other. 

20th. Camp York.—Lay quiet in Our Camp cleaning Our- 
selves. 

21st. British Army march’d out for their cantoonments 
under Militia G’ds. 

22d. Brgade on duty.? 

23d. Orders for y* troops to hold themselves in readiness to 
march at the shortest notice. 

24th. Marquis de St. Simons troops embarking their Can- 
non. 

25th. Camp York—Orders for Brigades daily to be on duty 
to demollish our works. 

26th. Nothing Meterial. 

27th. Acc’ts Sir H. Clintons embark’d from New York for 
y® South. 

28th. Orders contermanded respectg our cannon going on 
board. Nothing Meterial occur’d till 5 Nov’r’ 


' Our Batteries compleating very fast.— Village Record. 

* York affords very good Port-wine.—J bid. 

* 28th. The American cannon put on board vessels for the Head of Elk. 

29th. Nothing material. 

30th. I was on duty at Gloster. 

31st. Col. Tarleton dismounted from his horse by an inhabitant who 
claimed him in the midst of the Street. 

Nov. lst. A supply of cloathing purchased by agents appointed for that 
purpose. 

2d. Distributions of the supplies. 

3d. Orders for Pennsylvania and Maryland troops to march to-morrow for 
South Carolina. 


Vou. v.—21 
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Nov. 5th. Camp York.—March’d at 9 oClock to Burrells 
Mill 10 mile. 

6th. March’d at day light pass’d through Williamsbg en- 
camp’d at Birds Orna’y 18 miles. 

7th. March’d at Sun rise by the right encamped at Kent 
Court House 14 miles, 

8th. March’d at Sun rise, encanmp’d at Bottoms Bridge. 

9th. March’d at sun rise encamp’d at Richmond. 

10th. troops began to cross the river. Craft very unsuit- 
able for the purpose. 

11th. Richmond.—Waggons & Ammunition crossing. 

12th. Our brigade began crossing. 

13th. continue crossing no accident except a boat sinking 
in the river but no men drowned. 

14th. Marylanders proceed on their way for petersbugh. 

15th. Our Brigade march at 12 oClock. Encamp’d Osbrons 
Woffum. 

16th. March’d at sun rise encamp’d at Petersbugh. 

17th. Chesterfield County.—Cross’d Appomatock. 

18th. lay still this, which was a very fine day. 

19th. Brunswick Co.—March’d at sun rise encamp’d near 
Dunwoody court House—19 miles. 

20th. March’d at sun rise encamp’d at Nottoway bridges 
—14 m. 

21st. March’d at sun rise encamp’d at East Edmunsons 
15 m. 

22d. March’d at sun rise encamp’d at Mitchells Ornary 15 
miles. 

23d. Mecklenburgh Co.—March’d at sun rise encamp’d at 
Hugh Millers—14 miles. 

24th. March’d at sun rise. Ariv’d at Roanoke 11 oClock 
cross’d with great expedition. 

25th. this day we lay still. The morning foggy, heavy 
rain afternoon. 

26th. lay on y* Banks River. 


4th. General beat at 8 o’clock. Tents struck and loaded. Troops march 
at 9.— Village Record. 
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27th. Mecklenbugh Co., N. Carolina—Maryland line cross’d. 

28th. Wet day, lay still. 

29th. Gwnville County, N. Carolina.—March’d at sun rise 
10 miles to Williamsbugh. 

80th. March’d at sun rise 12 miles to Harrisburgh. 

December 1st. March’d at sun rise to Gen’] Parsons, 12 miles 
through the best country I see since crossing potomack. 

2d. March’d at sun rise the roads sloppy encamp’d at Pains 
Ornary 16 m. 

8d. Caswells County, N. Carolina.—March’d this morning at 
sun rise, pass’d Caswell Court House & Cross’d Hico Creek 
10 miles. 

4th. March’d at sun rise cross’d Country [County] line creek 
when it began to snow at 12 oClock continued till night when 
it was four Inches deep. We had a very tedious days mar’h 
18 miles. 

Capt. Bartholomew Broke his leg by a fall from a horse. 

5th. Caswell County.—this day the troops lay on their 
Ground, roads very Bad, deta’hs of 1 Hundred Men with the 
stores Stays behind in order to hasten our march. 

6th. This day the troops lay on this ground, Capt. Bond & 
myself din’d with Cols. Dicksons 6 miles from Camp. 

Tth. Guilford County.—This day the troops march’d at sun 
rise, through a very good country, waded Haw River, & en- 
camp’d on it 16 miles. 

8th, 81. Guilford County.— Troops march’d at Sun rise 
through a good looking Country encamp’d at Guilford Court 
House 20 miles. 

9th. This day we lay on this ground which turn’d out very 
rainy. 

10th. This day we likewise lay still very cold. 

11th. This day troops march’d at sun rise, through a Quaker 
Settlem’t. Country good & well wooded. Encamp’d near 
Barny Hidits on Abbots Creek 15 miles. 

12th. Roan County.—The troops took up the line of March 
at sun rise march’d through a German Settl’mt where the 
farm much as penna left Moravian town on our right 8 
miles. Encamp’d at Mr. McCuaneys 16 m. 
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13th. This morning at sun rise the troops march’d. Cross’d 
the Yadkin in boats, waggons & Cattle waded, beautiful river, 
about 80 perches wide encamp’d within a mill, 14 m. 

14th, 81. Roan County.—Troops march’d at sun rise pass’d 
through Salisbury town which is a very pretty town consider- 
ing its remoteness in the state, 7 m. 

15th. Troops march’d at sun rise pass’d a good settlm’t en- 
camp’d at Mr. Taylors, 12 m. 

16th. Troops march’d at usual time Cross’d Coddle Creek 
on a Bridge we made & waded Rocky river, 14 m. din’d 
with Gen’l Wayne & visited our Encampment of Catawba 
Indians. 

17th, 81. Mecklenburgh Co., North Carolina.—We lay still in 
consequence of heavy rain. 

18th. Troops march’d at sun rise the country good encamp’d 
at Charlotte a small & ornary looking place. 14 m. 

19th. March’d at sun rise Roads bad. Country not so good 
as we have pass’d encamp’d at Clems branch. 15 m. 

20th, 81. Camden District, South Carolina.—Troops march’d 
at sun rise, pass’d through a country adjoining Catawbaw 
River & belonging to a Reduc’d Nation of that name. En- 
camp’d on Twelve Mile Creek, 10 mile Rivers run all in this 
Country a Westerly Course. 

21st. Wazxaws Creek § Settlement.—Troops march’d this day 
at 12 oClock, encamp’d on Waxwaws Creek: 6 miles. These 
Creeks high. 

22d. Camden District.—Troops march’d at sun rise cross’d 
several small creeks encamp’d near Maj. Bartley 10 miles. 

23d. Troops march’d at sun rise through a country cov’d 
with pine and sands, intermixed with Black Jacks, this march 
we pass’d hanging Rock. This road had many marks of 
wilful destruction in Waggons and Military Stores which 
was made in Gates’s Army. Encamp’d near that Rock. 20 m. 

24th. Camden District.—Troops march’d at sun rise the day 
excessive wet & waded several Creeks. This days march as 
well as yesterdays the country uhinhabited & ever will remain 
so, I presume. Encamp’d near Camden 18 miles. 

25th. Camden Town.—Troops lay still this day Eight Offi- 
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cer of the Batt’n din’d with a Mr. Le Count where we far’d 
well & spent an agreeable Evening. This town ruin’d much 
by the British. 

26th. Camden, Wateree River.—Troops march’d at sun rise 
& cross’d the Wateree River 1} miles from town this river 
is about Two Hund’d yards wide & deep, encamp’d on the 
south side. 

27th. Troops march’d at sun rise through a low country 
covered in many places with—and swamps—encamp’d at Rey- 
nolds Mills 8 m. 

28th. Troops march’d at sun rise through a poor country 
destitute of Inhabitants, known by the name of Sand Hills 
encamp’d on the Banks of the Congeree River 23 m. 

29th, 81. Congeree River——Troops march’d at 8 oClock 
ceross’d Congeree in Excellent Flats. This River is 300 y’ds 
wide. One of the hansomest I ever see encamp’d on the south 
side—4 miles. 

80th. Orangeburgh County.—Troops march’d at 9 oC’k 
through a good country encamp’d at Adam Tintly 12 m. 

81st. Troops march’d at sun rise country tolerable setled 
by Germans. Encamp’d at Orangeburg—12 m. 

January 1st, 1782. Orangeburg County.—Troops march’d at 
sun rise through a Wilderness, waded more than twenty 
Creeks some Three feet deep, encamp’d in a place, amonst 
surronded with water, destitute of inhabitants—20 m. 

2d. Troops march’d at sunrise this days march through a 
fine body of pine and sand, uninhabited, waded a number of 
Creeks or rather Guts, of water communicating from one 
to another, encamp’d as yesterday, 15 m. 

8d, 82. Edisto River—Troops march’d at Sun rise wet low 
country pas’d through. Saw Mills which work’d with 8 
Saws on one frame encamped at Hickey ridge—10 m. 

4th. Round O Settle’t.—March’d at sun rise. Join’d the 
army at this post. 3 m. 

5th. This day taken up in cleaning Our selves & Arms after 
Two Months Constant march. 

6th. Cleaning Our selves & resting. Rode out to see their 
farms. 
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7th. Round O Camp.—A command of 100 men to relieve 
one now at the lines (of Our line) Maj’r Hamilton Command. 

8th. Some Gentlemen din’d with us in Camp. 

9th: Jackson’s Borough.—Pennsyl’a Brigade march’d at 9 
oClock to Jacksons Borough, where the Legislator of the 
State now Sits encamp’d on its Right. 14. 

10th. Mr. McKinny & my self walk’d out to hunt call’d at 
a house where liv’d a Mr. Duverse from Penn’a. Din’d with 
him & pass’d the afternoon. 


In the diary of Lieut. Feltman, which is continued until April 25, 1782, 
there is a correspondence between General Greene and some of the officers of 
the Pennsylvania line, who felt themselves aggrieved by the appointment ofa 
junior officer of the Maryland line to the command of a detachment detailed 
for a special service. The name of Captain Davis is among those signed 
to the letters addressed to Greene, but as they treat of nothing but the 
suhject which called them forth we will not reprint them. 

There is an old song on the surrender of Cornwallis, which although devoid 
of literary merit is characteristic of the times, and considering the circum- 
stances under which it has been handed down to us is deserving of preserva- 
tion with the diary of Capt. Davis. 

The words were written by a son of Erin, who had been captured with 
Cornwallis, and who sent them home to his father. They were there learned 
by an Irishman, who subsequently lived with Captain Davis in Chester Co., 
who used to make him repeat them again and again at harvest gatherings, 
and thus they reached the columns of the Village Record, then edited by the 
well-known Charles Miner. ' 


THE IRISH SOLDIER’S LAMENT, 


OR 
CORNWALLIS’ SURRENDER. 


Dear father, peruse 
This sad unhappy news, 
Which from prison I have sent you; 
It’s of the brave Cornwallis, 
I write the tale that follows, 
Which grieves me sore to acquaint you. 


Our warlike General, 
Who was never known to quail, 
And never was daunted by any; 
His foes they did combine, 
He was forced to resign 
Made a prisoner of war ‘in Virginia. 
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We ever may bemoan 
The year eighty-one, 
When at Yorktown we capitulated ; 
Bewail we ever may, 
The sad, unhappy day 
When brave Cornwallis was defeated. 


Like champions of great might 
Our men did boldly fight, 
And our foes still kept cannonading ; 
Till many bodies dead, 
All o’er the ground were spread, 
And ankle deep in blood we were wading. 


Courageous, bold, and stout, 
Unwilling to give out; 

Our provisions being almost expended ; 
We had nothing for to eat, 
Though our hunger it was great, 

Yet our rights we nobly defended. 


We fought them ten to one, 
Long as we could stand by a gun, 
Led on by a daring commander ; 
Till at length unto our grief, 
Our worthy noble chief, 
To his foes was obliged to surrender. 


Here by a numerous band, 
We were marched to Maryland, 
And some were confined in Virginia ; 
In a loathsome, dirty jail 
Each man his fate did bewail, 
I’m sure that our sorrows are many. 


The provisions are so bad, 
No worse can be had, 
Which fills my soul with vexation ; 
Far better we had died, 
When on the action wide, 
Than be starved by a capitulation. 


Here we may freeze and thaw, 
On beds of rotten straw, 
For no covering we have to put round us; 
Heads and points we do lie, 
Like to hogs in a stye, 
And lofty dark walls do surround us. 


Full fifteen hundred men, 
All in a prison den, 
Like thieves in a dungeon are crowded ; 
Ah! doleful is our case, 
In this God-forsaken place, 
To remain till the peace is concluded. 
JoHN BoaeGs. 
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WILLIAM PENN. 


His Interests AND INFLUENCE IN West New JERSEY. 
BY JOHN CLEMENT. 


The little notice taken of the interests of William Penn 
in Nova-Cesaria, and of his connection with the initiatory 
steps for colonizing the territory and establishing a form of 
government, is a noticeable feature in the writings of his 
biographers; this may be accounted for by the willingness of 
his admirers to subordinate everything to his successful efforts 
in founding a colony of his own, which soon overshadowed 
the sparse settlements on the east side of the Delaware River, 
which had been planted by and were under the patronage of 
John Fenwick. 

It was more than seven years before he received the grant 
for Pennsylvania that Penn became interested in the effort 
to establish in America a colony where Friends could enjoy 
with freedom the dictates of their conscience. 

John Lord Berkeley had (March 18, 1673) conveyed to John 
Fenwick his individual moiety of New Jersey. This convey- 
ance, for reasons which do not appear, was at once questioned 
by the creditors of Edward Byllynge, a brewer of West- 
minster, London, at that time insolvent, they suspecting that 
Edward Byllynge had paid for the grant with money justly 
due to them. 

After much controversy between John Fenwick, Edward 
Byllynge, and Edward Byllynge’s creditors, William Penn 
was called upon to act as arbitrator; who, after careful ex- 
amination and inquiry, decided that John Fenwick was en- 
titled to but ten parts, and that he (Fenwick) should convey 
the ninety parts of said territory to such persons as should be 
chosen as trustees for the benefit of Edward Byllynge’s credi- 
tors. The creditors, who were mostly Friends, pressed Wil- 
liam Penn into their service as one of the trustees in the sale 
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of these lands and in the payment of Byllynge’s debts, the 
others being Gawen Lawrie and Nicholas Lucas. On Feb- 
ruary 9,1674, John Fenwick made conveyance of the ninety 
parts to said trustees, reserving ten parts whereon was planted 
his colony. 

In the discharge of the intricate duties which his position 
as trustee iniposed upon him, Penn’s sense of justice and fair 
dealing was often displayed, as were also his foresight and 
business penetration. The records of the times prove that 
while thus engaged he rendered many valuable services, not 
incident to his stewardship, and also helped to frame a form 
of government acceptable to adventurers, that met the wishes 
of the owners as well. 

During these days the leading and more thoughtful mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends were casting about them for 
some “new country” where the adherents to their religious 
belief could be at peace, and where their persons and estates 
would be secure from the hands of those who, under the color 
of law, excused their shameless persecutions. 

“The plantations in America” were attracting some atten- 
tion, and the reports from there as to climate and soil were 
good. William Penn was at that time a prominent and in- 
fluential member of the Society, and being one of the trustees 
of Byllynge ; New Jersey was naturally looked to as the spot 
where their wishes could be realized, and in its settlement 
they became interested. 

The primary object was to sell the land to colonists, or the 
debts of Edward Byllynge could never be discharged, and 
to prompt Friends to avail themselves of the opportunity 
which now offered, a form of government had to be established 
and promulgated embodying the fundamentals sought for, 
but not so much at variance with the home policy as to be 
rejected by those in authority. This was a delicate task, 
and yet a necessary one, for this wilderness country had but 
few inducements to cause people to break up their homes and 
settle here. Passing over The Concessions and Agreements 
published by Berkeley and Carteret, in 1664, as applied to the 
whole territory of New Jersey; “The Concessions and Agree- 
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ments of the proprietors, freeholders, and inhabitants of the 
province of West New Jersey in America,” as made in 1676, 
show the success of William Penn and his associates in their 
first efforts to establish the true basis of a representative 
government by placing the fountain of power in the people. 

These “ concessions,” contained in forty-four chapters, are 
the best evidence of the broad views and liberal sentiments 
of the framers whose object was to secure those who came 
within their operation and control, against the encroachments 
and abuses from which they were then suffering. No one 
can read them without being convinced that men of strong 
minds and decided purpose only, could so well put their in- 
tentions into words. 

Touching the vital question of taxation, the subject is 
met in this plain and direct manner. 


Cuapter XI, 


“They are not to impose, or suffer to be imposed, any tax 
custom or subsidy, tollage, asessment or any other duty 
whatsoever, upon any colour or pretence, how specious so- 
ever, upon the said province and inhabitants thereof, without 
their own consent first had, or other than what shall be im- 
posed by the authority and consent of the general assembly, 
and that only in manner and for the good ends and uses as 
aforesaid.” 


And again, that of “the exercise of their consciences in 
matters of religious worship,” is neither vague nor am- 
biguous. 


CuapTer XVI. 


“That no man, nor number of men upon earth, hath 
power or authority to rule over men’s consciences in religious 
matters, therefore it is consented, agreed, and ordained that 
no person or persons whatsoever within said province at any 
time or times hereafter, shall be any ways, upon any pre- 
tence whatever called in question, or in the least punished or 
hurt, either in person, estate, or privilege, for the sake of his 
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opinion, judgment, faith or worship towards God in matters 
of religion, but that all and every such person and persons 
may from time to time and at all times freely and fully have 
and enjoy his and their judgments, and the exercise of their 
consciences in matters of religious worship throughout all 
the said province.” 

In these “concessions and agreements,” almost every 
detail necessary to the proper working of a new system was 
anticipated and provided for, and as was demonstrated, it only 
needed a sufficient number of settlers in the colony to war- 
rant its success. 

To say that William Penn had neither part nor lot in the 
production of this document, would be to ignore all knowl- 
edge of the man, and his subsequent life of usefulness de- 
voted always to the advancement and benefit of his fellow 
creatures. 

The next step was to agree with Sir George Carteret, upon 
a line of division of the whole territory, so that no trouble 
should occur in the taking up and settling of land. The 
deed to accomplish that object was signed July Ist, 1676, 
and although sufficient for their present purposes, it ulti- 
mately led to much confusion and endless litigation extend- 
ing nearly to the present time. 

In 1681, William Penn with others, purchased the eastern 
province, and regarding the position of this boundary of but 
little importance to himself, he avoided the controversy then 
existing. In 1687, George Keith, Surveyor-General of the 
eastern division, ran part of this line in the interest of his 
employers, but much to the dissatisfaction of the western 
owners, and in 1721, after the death of William Penn, 
Keith’s line was retraced by John Chapman for the Council 
of the West Jersey proprietors, but accomplished nothing by 
way of settlement. In 1743, another line was run by John 
Lawrence, more in conformity with the wording of the 
original quintipartite deed of 1676, with about the same 
results. 

Soon after the deed from Edward Byllynge and John 
Fenwick was executed to William Penn, Gawen Lawrie and 
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Nicholas Lucas (February 9th, 1674), and deeds were made 
by the trustees to other proprietors, a description of the 
country of which they had become the owners was circulated 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland, to induce persons to 
emigrate and settle there. Like John Fenwick, these pro- 
prietors indulged in some rather questionable expressions 
and promises which soon attracted the attention of William 
Penn and his co-trustees. 

They probably had access to John Qgilby’s History of 
America, printed in London in 1671, and if they adhered 
closely to what is therein contained relating to “ the plauta- 
tions in America,” it is easy to discover the necessity of a 
protest on the part of more sober-minded and considerate 
Friends. This was in the shape of a letter addressed to the 
members of their society and signed by William Penn, 
Gawen Lawrie, and Nicholas Lucas, the trustees. It reads as 
follows :— 

“ Dear friends and brethren, 

In the pure love and precious fellowship of our Lord 
Jesus Christ we very dearly salute you. 

Forasmuch as there was a paper printed several months 
since, entitled The description of New Jersey, in the which, 
our names were mentioned as trustees for one undivided 
moiety of the said province; and, because it is alleged that 
some partly on this account, and others, apprehending that 
the paper by the manner of its expression came from the 
body of Friends as a religious society of people and not from 
particulars, have through these mistakes weakly concluded 
that the said description in matter and form might be writ, 
printed, and recommended on purpose to prompt and allure 
people to dis-settle and transplant themselves as it’s also by 
some alleged. 

And, because that we are informed that several have on 
that account taken encouragement and resolution to trans- 
plant themselves and families to the said province, and lest 
any of them (as is feared by some) should go out of a curious 
and unsettled mind, and others to show the testimony of the 
blessed cross of Jesus, of which several weighty Friends have 
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a goodly jealousy upon their spirits, lest an unwarrantable 
forwardness should act or hurry any beside or beyond the 
wisdom and counsel of the Lord, or the freedom of his light 
and spirit in their own hearts and not upon good and weighty 
grounds. It truly laid. hard upon us to let Friends know how 
the matter stands, which we shall endeavor to do with all 
clearness and fidelity. 

1. That there is such a province as New Jersey is certain. 

2. That it is reputed of those who have lived and travelled 
in that country, to be wholesome of air and fruitful of soil, 
and capable of sea trade is also certain, and it is not right 
in any to despise or dispraise it, or dissuade those that find 
freedom from the Lord and necessity put them upon going. 

8. That the Duke of York sold it to those called Lord 
Berkeley, baron of Stratton, and Sir George Carteret, equally 
to be divided between them, is also certain. 

4. One moiety or half part of the said province, being the 
right of the said Lord Berkeley, was sold by him to John 
Fenwick in trust for Edward Byllynge and his assigns. 

5. Forasmuch as Edward Byllynge (after William Penn 
had ended the difference between the said Edward Byllynge 
and John Fenwick) was willing to present his interest in 
the said province to his creditors, as all that he had left him 
towards their satisfaction, he desired William Penn (though 
every way unconcerned), and Gawen Lawrie, and Nicholas 
Lucas, two of his creditors to be trustees for performance of 
the same, and because several of his creditors particularly 
and very importunately pressed William Penn to accept of 
the trust for their sakes and security. We did all of us 
comply with those and the like requests, and accepted of the 
trust. 

6. Upon this we became trustees for one moiety of the 
said province, yet undivided; and after no little labor, trou- 
ble, and cost, a division was obtained between the said Sir 
George Carteret and us, as trustees. The country is situated 
and bounded as is expressed in the printed description. 

7. This now divided moiety is to be cast into one hundred 
parts, lots, or proprieties, ten of which upon the agreement 
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made betwixt E. Byllynge and J. Fenwick, were settled and 
conveyed unto J. Fenwick his executors and assigns, with 
a considerable sum of money, by way of satisfaction for what 
he became concerned in the purchase from the said Lord 
Berkeley, and by him afterwards conveyed to John Edridge 
and Edmond Warner, their heirs and assigns. 

8. The ninety parts remaining are exposed to sale on the 
behalf of the creditors of the said Edward Byllynge. And 
forasmuch as several Friends are concerned as creditors as 
well as others, and the disposal of so great a part of this 
country being in our hands, we did in real tenderness and 
regard to Friends, and especially to the poor and necessitous, 
make Friends the first offer, that if any of them, though 
particularly those that being low in the world and under 
trials about a comfortable livelihood for themselves and 
families should be desirous of dealing for any part or parcel 
thereof that they might have the refusal. 

9. This was the real and honest intent of our hearts, and 
not to prompt or allure any out of their places, either by the 
credit our names might have with our people throughout the 
nation, or by representing the thing otherwise than it is in 
itself. 

As for the printed paper some time since set forth by the 
creditors as a description of that province, we say as to two 
passages in it, they are not so clearly and safely worded as 
they ought to have been, particularly in seeming to limit the 
winter season to so short a time, when on further information, 
we hear it is sometimes longer and sometimes shorter than 
therein expressed, and the last clause relating to liberty of 
conscience, we would not have any think that it is promised 
or intended to maintain the liberty of the exercise of religion 
by force and arms; though we shall never consent to any the 
least violence on conscience, yet it was never designed to 
encourage any to expect by force of arms to have liberty of 
conscience forced against invaders thereof. 

10. And be it known unto you all, in the name and fear 
of Almighty God; his glory and honor, power and wisdom, 
truth and kingdom is dearer to us than all visible things, and 
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as our eye has been single and our heart sincere to the living 
God in this as in other things, so we desire all whom it may 
concern that all groundless jealousies may be judged down and 
watched against and that all extremes may be avoided on all 
hands by the power of the Lord, that nothing which hurts 
or grieves the holy spirit of truth in any that goes or stays, 
may be adhered to, nor any provocation given, break precious 
unity. 

This am I, William Penn, moved of the Lord, to write 
unto you, lest any bring a temptation upon themselves or 
others, and in offending the Lord, slay their own peace. 
Blessed are they that can see, and behold him their leader, 
their orderer, their conductor and preserver, in staying or 
going. Whose is the earth and the fulness thereof, and the 
cattle upon a thousand hills. 

And as we formerly writ, we cannot but repeat our request 
unto you, that in whomsoever a desire is to be concerned in 
this intended plantation such would weigh the thing before 
the Lord, and not readily or rashly conclude on any such 
remove, and that they do not offer violence to the tender love 
of their near kindred and relations, but soberly and consci- 
enciously endeavor to obtain their good wills, the unity of 
Friends where they live, that whether they go or stay it may 
be of good favor before the Lord (and good people), from 
whom only can all heavenly and earthly blessings come. 

This we thought good to write for the preventing of all 
misunderstandings and to declare the real truth of the matter: 
and so we commend you all to the Lord who is the watch- 
men of his Israel. 


We are your friends and brethren. 
WILLIAM PENN, 
GAWEN LAWRIE, 
NICHOLAS LUCAS.” 


As much as these three persons wished the land sold and 
the territory occupied by settlers, they would not consent 
that any one should be deceived by the extravagant repre- 
sentations of others, apparently sanctioned by themselves. 

The closing paragraphs of the foregoing letter are by Wil- 
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liam Penn himself and prove how solicitous he was that truth 
should not be over-reached, and unsuspecting persons led 
astray. It may not be going too far to say that the whole 
letter, or address, originated in his own sense of the duty he 
owed to those around him, and who placed so much faith in 
his acts and his opinions. 

Another source of solicitude among the older Friends was 
the many letters sent from the colony by those who had 
already settled there, to their friends and relatives at home; 
describing the advantages of the country in climate and pro- 
ductiveness. Some of these letters found their way into 
print, and created considerable excitement among such as 
were inclined to remove thither, and as was feared inducing 
them to take a step that might result in great injury and 
loss. 

Samuel Smith, in his history of New Jersey, copied several 
of these letters to prove how much the new-comers were 
pleased with the country, and in what flattering terms they 
spoke of it in their correspondence. 

Richard Hartshorne, a Friend in whom William Penn 
placed great confidence, and who removed to Middletown, 
Monmouth County, East Jersey in 1669, and settled there, 
indulged in some florid descriptions in regard to the territory, 
and its many advantages ; thus tempting some of his friends 
to break up their homes and follow in his footsteps. In proof 
of this, one of his letters written in 1675 is here copied. 

“Dear friend. My love is to thee, and thy wife, desiring 
your welfare, both inward and outward, and that we may be 
found steadfast in that truth which is saving, for the welfare 
of our immortal souls. And dear friend the desire of my 
soul is, that we may know true love, and I should be glad to 
see thee and thy wife. And I have partly a remembrance of 
thy wife. And I have thought on thee many times with 
tears in my eyes, and the Lord hath done wonderous works 
for me, unto him I return thanks and praises, who is God 
over all Blessed forever. . 

Now friend I shall give thee something of an information 
concerning New Jersey, but time will not permit me to write 
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at length. Thou desirest to know how I live; through the 
goodness of the Lord I live very well, keeping between 30 
and 40 head of cows, and 7 or 8 horses or mares to ride upon, 
&c. There are 7 towns settled in this province (viz) Shrews- 
bury and Middletown upon the sea-side and along the river- 
side, and up the creeks there is Piscattaway and Woodbridge, 
Elizabethtown, Newwake and Bergane, most of these towns 
having about 100 families, and the least 40. The country is 
very healthful, &c. In Middletown where I live, in 6 years 
and upwards there have died but one woman about 80 years 
old, one man about 60, a boy about five years old, and one 
little infant or two; there are in this town, in twenty-five 
familes about 95 children most of them under 12 years of 
age, and all lusty children. 

The produce of this province is chiefly Wheat, Barly, Oats, 
Beans, Beef, Pork, Pease, Tobacco, Jndian corn, Butter, 
Cheese, Hemp and Flax, French beans, Strawberries, Carrots, 
Parsnips, Cabbidge, Turnips, Radishes, Onions, Cucumbers, 
Watermellons, Muskmellons, Squashes. Also our soil is very 
fertile for Apples, Pears, Plums, Quinces, Currants, red and 
white, Gooseberries, Cherries and Peaches in abundance, 
having all sorts of green trash in the summer-time and the 
country is greatly supplied with creeks and rivers which 
afford store of Fish: Perch, Roach, Baste, Sheepshead, Oys- 
ters, Clams, Crabs, Sturgeon, Eels, and many other sorts of 
fish that I do not name; you may buy as much fish of an 
Indian for a half a pound of powder as will serve 6 or 8 men; 
Deer also are very plenty in this province; we can buy a fat 
buck of the Indians much bigger than the English deer for a 
pound and half of Powder or Lead, or any other trade equiva- 
lent, and a peck of Strawberries the Indians will gather, and 
bring home to us for the value of 6d, and our Beef and Pork 
is very fat and good; the natural grass of the country is much 
like that which grows in the woods in England, which is food 
enough for our cattle, but by the waters side we have fresh 
meadows and salt mashes; we make good English bread and 
beer, besides we have several other sorts of drink, and travel- 
ling in the country and coming to any house, they generally 

VoL. v.—22 
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ask you to eat and drink and take Tobacco, and their several 
sorts of drink they will offer you as confidently as if it were 
Sack. 

Here an abundance of Chestnuts, Walnuts, Mulberries, and 
Grapes; red and white, our Horses and Mares run in the 
woods, and we give them no meal winter nor summer unless 
we work them, but our Cows must be looked after; our tim- 
ber stands for fences about the lands we manure; we plough 
our land with Oxen for the most part; a Husbanman here and 
in old England is all one, making most of our utensils for 
Husbandry ourselves, and a man that has 8 or 4 sons or ser- 
vants that can work along with him will down with Timber 
amain, and get Corn quickly. The best coming to this Coun- 
try is at the Spring or Fall; we make our Soap and Candles 
and all such things ourselves; in the Winter we make good 
fires, and eat good meat; and our women and children are 
healthy ; Sugar is cheap; Venison, Geese, Turkies, Pidgeons, 
Fowle and Fish plenty, and one great happiness we enjoy 
which is we are very quiet. I could give thee more informa- 
tion concerning this Country but time will not give leave. 

In short, this is a rare place for any poor man, or others, 
and I am satisfied people may live better here than they do 
in old England, and eat more good meat, &c. The vessel is 
going away,I have not time to copy this over, therefore take 


the sense of it; my love salute thee, farewell. 
RICHARD HARTSHORNE. 


New Jersiz, Mippueton, 12 of the 9th month, 1675.” 


Much dissatisfaction was created by the Governor of New 
York, who required the payment of a tax of five per cent., 
on the value of all goods brought by the emigrants to West 
Jersey ; which was demanded upon the arrival of the ships in 
the Delaware River and before any goods could be landed. 
By the proprietors this was looked upon as an assumption of 
power, entirely unauthorized and contrary to the grants as 
made by the Duke and those holding under him. 

These Customs were always paid under protest, and special 
inquiries were sent to London to know of those in authority 
by whose direction such measures were enforced. 
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The emigrants generally had no merchantable goods, and 
only brought such as were necessary for their immediate 
wants. They were in most instances unable to pay the demand 
and felt it to be especially oppressive and intolerant. 

The attention of the Trustees and proprietors in England 
was called to this matter at once, but three years passed away 
before anything was accomplished. William Penn was espe- 
cially interested in this question, and with others succeeded 
in showing that the wrong was so palpable that measures 
were at last taken to remove the tax. The familiarity of 
William Penn with the meaning and spirit of the grants, and 
his influence at Court are again shown in this instance. He 
joined with George Hutchinson and others in an address to 
the Duke’s Commissioners, extracts of which are here given, 
showing their knowledge of the subject and the force of their 
arguments. 

“To those of the Dukes Commissioners whom he has 
ordered to hear, and make report to him concerning the Cus- 
toms demanded in New West Jersey in America by his Gov- 
enor of New York. 

Ist. The King has granted to the Duke of York a tract of 
land in America consisting of several Indian countries with 
such powers and authorities as are requisite to make laws, and 
to govern and preserve the territory when planted. But with 
this restriction twice expressed and several times referred to, 
viz: 

‘So always as the said statutes, ordinances and proceedings be 
not contrary, but as near as may be agreeable to the laws, statutes 
and government of this our realm of England.’ In another 
thus: ‘And further it may be lawful for our dearest brother, his 
heirs and assigns by these presents to make ordain and establish 
all manner of orders, Laws, directions, instruments, and forms 
of government and magistrates fit and necessary for the territory 
aforesaid. But still with this limitation, “so always as the same 
be not contrary to the laws and statutes of this our realm of Eng- 
land, but as near as may be agreeable thereto.” 

2nd. The Duke of York by virtue of this grant from the 
King to him, for a competent sum of money (paid by the 
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Lord John Berkeley and Sir George Carteret) granted and sold 
to them a tract of land called now by the name of New 
Cesarea or New Jersey, and that in as ample manner as it 
was granted by the King to the Duke. 

Thus then we come to buy the moiety which belonged to 
Lord Berkeley for a valuable consideration, and in the con- 
veyance he made to us, powers of government are expressly granted, 
for that only could have induced us to buy it, and the reason 
is plain, because to all prudent men the government of any 
place is more inviting than the soil, for what is good land 
without good laws, the better, the worse. 

And if we could not assure people of an easy and free and 
safe government, both with respect to their spiritual and 
worldly property, that is an uninterrupted liberty of consci- 
ence and an inviolable possession of their civil rights and 
freedoms by a just and wise government, a meer wilderness 
would be no encouragement, for it would be madness to leave 
a free good and improved country, to plant in a wilderness, 
and there adventure many thousands of pounds to give an 
absolute title to another person to tax us at will and pleasure. 
This single consideration we hope will excuse our desire of 
the government, not asserted for the sake of power but safety, 
and that not only ourselves, but others, that the plantation 
might be encouraged. 

8rd. The Lord Berkeley and Sir George Carteret consider- 
ing how much freedom invites, that they might encourage 
people to transport themselves into these parts, made and 
divulged certain concessions containing a model of govern- 
ment. Upon these several went and are there planted; the 
Country was thus possessed and the said government unin- 
terruptedly administered by the said Lord Berkeley and Sir 
George Carteret, or their deputy’s for several years, during 
which time no custom was demanded. 

4th. We dealt with the said Lord Berkeley upon the sight 
of these concessions, and the presumption that neither he nor 
Sir George Carteret would attempt to act anything they had 
no power to do, much less that they or either of them would 
pretend to sell a power they never had, since that would not 
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only be a cheat to the people that dealt with them for it, but 
an high affront to the Duke. 

5th. The moiety of New Cesarea or New Jersey thus bought 
of the said Lord Berkeley, we disposed of part of our interest 
to several hundreds of people, honest and industrious, these 
transport themselves, and with them such household stuff 
and tools as are requisite for planters to have. They have at 
Delaware bay the bounds of the Country we bought, the pas- 
sage God and nature made to it; at their arrival they are 
saluted with a demand for custom, of five per cent., and that 
not as the goods may be there worth but according to the 
invoice as they cost before shipped in England ; nor did they 
take them as they come, but at pick and chose with some 
severe language to boot. This is our grievance, and for this 
we make our application to have speedy redress, not as a 
burthen only with respect to the quantum or the way of levy- 
ing it or any circumstances made hard by the irregularities 
of the offices, but as a wrong, for we complain of a wrong done 
us and ask yet with modesty, quo jure?, &c. &c. &. . . 

To conclude this point we humbly say that we have not 
lost any part of our liberty by leaving our Country, for we 
have not lost our King, nor our government by quitting our 
soil, but we transplant to a place given by the same King, 
with express limitations to erect no policy contrary to the 
same established government, but as near as may be to it, &. 
he 6 6 oles 2 6 wt eS 6 we ES 

And the conclusion is this, that for all these reasons in law 
equity and prudence alleged, you would please to second our 
request to the Duke, that like himself, he would void this 
taxation and put the Country in such an English and free 
condition, that he may be as well loved and honored as feared 
by all the inbabitants of his territory; that being great in 
their affections, he may be great by their industry, which 
will yield him that wealth, that parent of power, that he 
may be as great a prince by property as by title.” 

Shortly after this paper had been laid before the Commis- 
sioners, steps were taken to release the emigrants from this 
onerous claim, and instructions were sent to Peter Alricks, 
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the Collector of Customs in the Delaware River to make no 
further demand of persons going to settle in West New Jer- 
sey. 

Samuel Jennings, who was afterwards deputy governor by 
appointment from Edward Byllynge, was in the first ship 
allowed to pass up the river freed from these payments ; and 
in a letter to the trustees, dated October 17th, 1680 (about 
six weeks after his arrival), among other things informed 
them of this important fact. 

The money transactions between William Penn and John 
Fenwick are involved in some mystery; yet it is evident 
William Penn was a large creditor of Fenwick and fearful 
of being a loser by him. Neither had he the fullest confi- 
dence in his integrity, as is shown by the tone of a letter 
dated August 18th, 1676, from the trustees and Edmond 
Warner in England to James Wasse, Richard Hartshorne, 
and Richard Guy in New Jersey, concerning the division of 
territory with John Fenwick and those associated with him. 

A few days after the date of the before named letter, 
another was specially addressed to Richard Hartshorne by 
the same persons with the name of John Edridge added, in- 
timating the same distrust of John Fenwick and fear of his 
influence. One passage is here quoted to that point, “ for 
Richard Guy we judge him to be an honest man, yet we are 
afraid that John Fenwick will hurt him, and get him to con- 
descend to things that may not be for the good of the whole, 
so we hope thou wilt balance him to what is just and fair, 
that John Fenwick betray him not, that things may go on 
easy, Without hurt or jar.” 

These letters relate more particularly to the position and 
extent of the ten lots assigned to John Fenwick and which 
it is more than intimated he was disposed to enlarge. The 
vague and uncertain description of these lots was calculated 
to lead to trouble, and Fenwick may have been unjustly sus- 
pected of taking advantage thereof. Be that as it may it 
was the source of much solicitude to William Penn and his 
associates, as it prevented them from making sales of land 
near where Fenwick claimed under the grant from them. 
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This extension of boundary however only applies to the 
southern part, as Oldmans Creek or Berkeley River on the 
north was accepted and has remained the boundary of the 
Salem tenth from the first. 

The conveyance made by John Fenwick to John Edridge 
and Edmond Warner (July 17th, 1675) of his ten lots to secure 
the payment of £110.15. 00, with its interest, complicated and 
endangered the security or payment of Penn’s claim. Their 
conduct was inexcusable, as their deed was in the nature of a 
mortgage, but under the common law and in the absence of a 
Court of Chancery in the Colony the default in payment at 
date became a forfeiture of which they were disposed to take 
advantage, and claim the entire estate, although they had 
been partly paid, with a tender of the remainder of their 
claim. 

William Penn became involved in this controversy, which 
was fierce and unrelenting fora long time, but was eventually 
compromised and settled much to the relief of other and 
larger creditors. This transaction has always been involved 
in mystery, but the arrangement of the facts in chronological 
order may throw some light upon it. 

February 10th, 1674, John Fenwick received the title to his 
ten parts in severalty ; the same day he released the undivided 
ninety parts to Penn, Lawrie and Lucas. July 19th, 1675, he 
conveyed to John Edridge and Edmond Warner his said ten 
parts to secure the payment of one hundred and ten pounds 
and fifteen shillings, being money he owed them, and to secure 
the payment of other debts due from him to several persons, 
which the said Edridge and Warner assumed to see discharged. 
This conveyance excepted such portions of his said ten parts 
as he had previously conveyed. The deed contains a covenant 
that the grantees had the right to sell so much of said land 
as would be sufficient to pay said debts, and if there be any 
overplus the same was to be paid to Fenwick or his assigns. 

John Elridge sold his interest to Edmond Warner July 
25th, 1682, under the same limitations, and Warner conveyed 
said Edridge’s share (and 4500 acres, part of 10,000 acres 
Fenwick had conveyed to said Warner June 2d, 1675) to James 

° 
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Wasse August 9th, 1682. Edmond Warner conveyed his 
original or remaining undivided one half of said ten parts to 
William Penn September 6th, 1682, and about six months 
after (March 28d, 1682) John Fenwick conveyed to William 
Penn all his remaining interest in said ten parts, thus placing 
William Penn in possession of Warner’s interest and also of 
Fenwick’s undivided remaining right and estate in the said 
ten parts. 

James Wasse conveyed his undivided one half and the 4500 
acres to Elward Byllynge April 25th, 1683; Byllynge died 
intestate and the same passed to his two daughters as his 
heirs at law. They conveyed to Daniel Coxe February 26th, 
1686, and he to his son Daniel Coxe July 29th, 1701, and he 
to William Penn April 21st, 1707. 

It will therefore be seen that by the deed from Edmond 
Warner of September 6th, 1682, the deed from John Fenwick 
March 23d, 1682, and the deed from Daniel Coxe April 21st, 
1707, William Penn had extinguished the.claims of these 
grantors to any and all unsold and unlocated lands within 
the bounds of the Salem tenth. This put an end to a much 
embittered litigation and placed the title on a basis by which 
purchasers could secure the land freed from the cloud that 
had so long hung about it. 

Another peculiarity touching this transaction may be seen 
in the deed of the Duke of York made August 6th, 1680. 
In the war between England and “the states of the United 
provinces of the Netherlands,” the British territories in 
America went into possession of the Dutch by conquest, but 
were restored under a treaty afterward made between the 
contending parties. To avoid any uncertainty in relation to 
the title, that might arise, the King madea second deed to 
the Duke of York for all the lands he had before conveyed 
to him. 

August 6th, 1680, the Duke of York also made a new con- 
veyance to Edward Byllynge, William Penn, Gawen Lawrie, 
and Nicholas Lucas for the ninety parts and to John Ed- 
ridge and Edmond Warner for the ten parts, thus entirely 
ignoring John Fenwick as in any way interested in the said 
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ten parts. The effect of this was to strengthen Edridge and 
Warner in their claims of absolute ownership, and increase 
the difficulty of Fenwick to prove that their deed carried 
with it the equity of redemption, and which by the payment 
of their debt had restored the title and possession to himself. 

The quit-rent clause found in most of the ancient deeds 
was a peculiar feature, and sometimes in later days cast a 
shadow upon the title. In the ten parts assigned to John 
Fenwick they varied, and in some instances were odd and 
apparently insignificant. They read in this wise: “Three 
skepples of winter wheat to be delivered on every 29th day 
of September unto William Penn, Samuel Hedge, John Smith, 
and Richard Tindall, during the minority of the heirs of the 
said John Fenwick dec.,” also, “yielding and paying one 
ear of Indian corn every year to the Lord of the fee,” or, 
“two fatt hens to be delivered each year if demanded,” also, 
“two bushels of winter wheat, or twenty shadd each year in 
proper season.” 

These had their importance in the early settlements of the 
country, for the quit-rent lists were annually made out and 
levied upon the owners of the soil in the same manner and 
with the same power of exaction, as the annual tax author- 
ized to be levied and collected by those administering the 
government of the Province. 

In the sale of the land purchased by William Penn of 
John Fenwick in 1682, by James Nevell as attorney, the 
same quit-rent clause was introduced in the deeds. Much of 
this land was sold to the Swedes and Finns and Dutch, whose 
parents and ancestors already occupied the estate conveyed to 
them by John Fenwick. Nominal as these quit-rents were, 
they came to be onerous and distasteful to the owners, many 
of whom demurred or refused to continue the said annual 
payment. James Nevell encountered much opposition in 
their collection, so much so that he called the attention of 
William Penn to the fact. Finding the representations of 
his agent correct, the complainants were requested to meet 
the Proprietor at Salem and hear his explanations and inten- 
tions upon the questions involved. In addition to the meet- 
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ing James Nevell was directed to give notice that a dinner 
would be provided, which proved to be an inducement for 
more to appear, as they could by this means come in contact 
with this distinguished person, and exchange their views 
with the man whose reputation for honesty and fair dealing 
was world wide. 

The dinner was an attractive feature at this interview as it 
was intended to be, and shows that diplomacy was not alto- 
gether absent in the arrangements. The weak points of men 
may be reached through different channels, and a careful 
student of human nature seldom fails when these points are 
to be traced and taken advantage of. 

Here was a class of persons to be approached who were 
uneducated, but honest and well intentioned, who could not 
understand why the annual demand was made of them, after 
they had paid full consideration for the land when the title 
was delivered. Their difficulty was appreciated by William 
Penn and also by his attorney James Nevell, and it was con- 
sidered proper to stimulate their good natures and to secure 
their good opinions before negotiations could be hinted at. 

The entertainment at which the Proprietor presided was 
enjoyed by these rustic people, and the toothsome viands and 
palatable liquors softened their feeling and modified their 
views so much, that the existing troubles were soon adjusted 
and a permanent agreement reached which continued in force 
as long as quit rents were recognized in the colony. The gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania was on this occasion received by the 
people of Salem with every mark of respect due his honor- 
able position, and their reverence for his exalted character, 
and the event which brought him there became an era in the 
history of the little community; a point of time to and from 
which other incidents in that region were measured as to 
date, and to this day no talk about the early history of Fen- 
wick’s Colony is complete, until the story of Governor Penn’s 
visit to Salem and the various incidents therewith connected 
have been related. 4 

The large interests of William Penn in the proprietaries of 
West New Jersey entitled him to rights or unlocated acres 
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under each dividend as made by the Council of Proprictors 
from time to time, and he turned these rights to value by 
muking surveys in various parts of this division. To show 
the extent of his interest in this direction lists of his surveys 
are here given. 

In 1706 he located twenty-three different surveys, contain- 
ing 10,479 acres of land, in Gloucester County. His deputy 
surveyor was Thomas Sharp. The same year he located five 
surveys, containing 27,653 acres of land, in Salem County. 
Benjamin Acton was the deputy surveyor. 

In 1712, 1715, and 1716, he located nineteen surveys, con- 
taining 42,563 acres of land, “above the falls” (Trenton), lying 
between the river Delaware and the Province line. John 
Reading, Jr., John Chapman, Richard Bull, and Samuel Green 
were the deputy surveyors employed by him. Much trouble 
grew out of the situation and boundaries of these last named, 
by reason of “squatters” on the land; contact with other 
surveys and the indefinite and uncertain description of lines. 

After his death his sons John, Thomas, and Richard applied 
the rights to which his estate was entitled in the same man- 
ner. In 1787 and 1738 there were returned in their names 
two surveys, containing 1899 acres of Jand, in Salem County 
by James Alexander the Surveyor-General, and in 1742 and 
1743, eight surveys were made to them, containing 10,000 
acres of land, situate in Gloucester County, also by the Sur- 
veyor-General, James Alexander. 

In 1749 and 1750, Thomas and Richard Penn located two 
surveys, containing 25,959 acres of land, in Salem County ; in 
1753 they made one survey of 384 acres of land in Gloucester 
County; and in 1755 they made one survey of 9026 acres of 
land in Cumberland County, James Alexander, 8. G., making 
the returns. 

In 1773 Governor Richard Penn located ten surveys, con- 
taining 458 acres of land, in Burlington County, and in 1775 
he also made one survey, containing 11,993 acres of land, in 
Sussex County; Robert Smith and Daniel Smith were the 
deputies, 

This last-named survey was made in the “angle,” being on 
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part of the territory embraced between the lines of dispute 
of East and West New Jersey, one known as Keith’s line 
and the other known as Laurance’s line, starting from the 
same point at Little Egg Harbor, but diverging as they run 
north leavingalarge amount of land betweenthem. This land, 
by an arrangement between the East and West Jersey proprie- 
tors, could be located on what is known as “angle rights,” 
but was a constant source of litigation on account of the 
uncertainty of the true division boundary of the two pro- 
vinces. 

These extensive tracts of land required much attention, to 
keep off trespassers, to have the tax assessments properly made 
and discharged according to law, to see that persons making 
adjoining locations observed the lines of the “ Penn surveys” 
as their own, to prevent the destruction of the timber by 
fire,and other things connected therewith, which necessitated 
the employment of agents in different parts of the Colony 
who reported to Governor Penn and were controlled by his 
instructions. 

The apostacy of George Keith first showed itself in Phila- 
delphia in 1691, during the ubsence of William Penn from 
the Province. This controversy, which shook the Society of 
Friends to its foundation, was continued by this talented but 
erratic man and his admirers through the yearly meetings 
and the subordinate meetings of the society both of the Colo- 
nies of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, and in England, until 
1695, when he was disowned. 

William Penn must have been familiar with this controversy 
and solicitous about the issue, and must have seen its baneful 
effects upon the cause of religion and morality. His business 
intercourse with George Keith, which extended through sev- 
eral years, gave him some knowledge of the temperament and 
prejudices of the man, and enabled him to judge of his ability 
for good or evil. 

As William Penn returned to England in 1684 after his 
first visit to Pennsylvania, and did not arrive here again 
until 1699, he was absent during the greatest excitement 
caused by this dispute, and only participated in it when the 
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several parties were heard before the yearly meeting in Lon- 
don. He had left Pennsylvania a second time before George 
Keith, clothed with authority from another religious body to 
preach the gospel and propagate the tenets of the established 
church, returned to America. He was welcomed in West 
New Jersey by many who had been faithful adherents of the 
Society of Friends, but now estranged therefrom, and so 
remained ever after; to the building up of another denomina- 
tion whose influence and usefulness are felt in every com- 
munity. 

That the moral and religious influence of William Penn 
was felt throughout the Colony of West New Jersey is evi- 
dent to every one. His letters to John Fenwick in the con- 
troversy with Edward Byllynge show that while faithfully 
adhering to the right, he always counselled to peace and 
good-will. 

When the fundamental principles for a representative gov- 
ernment come to be discussed and applied, his comprehensive 
mind compassed the whole subject and left its impress upon 
the “concessions and agreements” in a manner and to a pur- 
pose which will never be erased or forgotten. New and 
untried as this system was, no material points passed unno- 
ticed, freedom of religious opinion, security from illegal 
arrest, no assessment of taxes without representation, open 
and lawful trial by jury, and many other safeguards to the 
citizen as significant and attractive as those already named, 
originated with him, or received his approval. 

In the proper application of these principles or of the 
administration of the laws that made them operative, the 
commissioners and trustees had much to do, and make the 
system acceptable to all. 
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THE DESCENDANTS OF JORAN KYN, THE FOUNDER 
OF UPLAND. 


BY GREGORY B, KEEN. 
(Continued from page 222.) 


Yeates—Lataim—Meprorp— McC atr—Inoiis—Bark_ty— 
Herinc—Dow. 


125. Evizasetn Yeates,’ daughter of George and Mary 
(Donaldson) Yeates, was born near New Castle on Delaware, 
February 10, 1731-2. She married (Register of Immanuel 
Church, New Castle), October 22, 1761, James Lathim, a 
merchant of Philadélphia, dealing in rum, sugar, tea, coffee, 
chocolate, spices, and so forth. Mr. Lathim was then in 
partnership with a Mr. Read, and conducted his business at 
“stores a few doors above the draw-bridge, in Water Street,” 
whither they had removed, the previous spring, from ‘ Mr. 
Joseph Sims’s wharf.”* This relation was dissolved the fol- 
lowing May, and Mr. Lathim continued his traffic on “ Pen- 
rose’s wharf, near the draw-bridge.”+ He afterwards had 
William Jackson for a partner, trading under the style of 
“Lathim and Jackson.” He signed the Non-Importation 
Resolutions of 1765. His will was dated at Philadelphia, 
January 24, 1766, and was admitted to probate May 14. Mrs. 
Lathim survived her husband and removed to Kent County, 
Maryland, where she resided with her brother, Donaldson 
Yeates. She died December 18,1795. Mr. and Mrs. Lathim 
had four children: 


289. Jonny, b. September 3, 1762; d. unm. January 11, 1811. 

290. Georar, b. November 13, 1763; d. in infancy, before his father. 

291. Mary, b. January 18, 1765; d. in infancy, before her father. 

292. Evizapern, b. March 6,1766. She m. (Register of Immanuel Church, 
New Castle), December 18, 1791, George Medford, son of Marima- 





* See their advertisement in The Pennsylvania Gazette, May 21, 1761. 
T Notice, zb¢d., May 14, 1762. 
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duke and Hannah Medford, of Kent County, Maryland, who d. in 
1804. Mrs. Medford d. July 9, 1827, leaving issue.* 


127. Cataartne McCat1,’ daughter of George and Anne 
(Yeates) McCall, was born, it is presumed, in Philadelphia, 
Pa., where she was brought up by her parents, and married 
October 16, 1736, to John Inglis, a native of Scotland, who 
came to our city from the West Indian Island of Nevis, 
where he had followed the business of merchant.t Mr. 
Inglis pursued the same career in Philadelphia in partner- 
ship with his wife’s brother-in-law and cousin, Samuel Me- 
Call, Senior, and attained very honorable distinction in the 
commercial and social relations of life. He was elected a 
Common-Council-man of our city October 1, and qualified 
November 11, 1745. January 1, 1747-8, he was commis- 
sioned Captain of the First Company of the Associated 
Regiment of Foot of Philadelphia, of which his kinsman 
Samuel McCall was chosen Major, and was a fellow-private 
in the Association Battery Company of Philadelphia of 
1756 with Mrs. Inglis’s brother Archibald McCall and 
brother-in-law William Plumsted. During the absence of 
Collector Abraham Taylor, from 1751 to 1753, he served as 
Deputy-Collector of our Port. He was added March 13, 
1756, to a Commission consisting of Commissary-General 
Robert Leake,t Edward Shippen, Samuel Morris, Alexander 


* Her daughter, Hannah Medford, married her cousin, Peregrine Weth- 
ered, son of John and Mary (Sykes) Wethered, hereafter spoken of. 

t See Minutes of the Provincial Council, October 16, 1736. 

t Robert Leake was born in Calder, Lanarkshire, Scotland, in1720. About 
1739 he entered the Horse Guards, in which he served until the battle of 
Dettingen, where his horse was shot under him, and, falling on him, broke one 
of his legs. On his return to England he became an out-door pensioner of 
Chelsea Hospital. In 1745 he obtained a Second Lieutenant’s commission in 
one of the new regiments raised to repel the invasion of the young Preten- 
der. In the following year, as a reward for his services, he was appointed 
Commissary of the British forces at Cape Breton, where he stayed until 
1748. He then returned to England, and remained there until ordered to 
America as Commissary-General for Braddock’s Expedition. After Brad- 
dock’s defeat he was appointed Commissary-General of the forces in North 
America, and directed to make his headquarters at New York, where he 
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Stedman, and his brother-in-law, Samuel McCall, Junior, 
appointed by Lieut.-Gov. Robert Hunter Morris, at the 
desire of Maj.-General William Shirley, “to audit, adjust, 
and settle the accounts” of certain owners of horses and 
wagons, contracted for by Benjamin Franklin and lost in the 
service under General Braddock, a duty which occupied him 
for a month.* His name, with those of his brothers-in-law, 
Samuel and Archibald McCall, John and Joseph Swift, Wil- 
ling, Morris & Co., William Coxe, Hugh Donnaldson, John 
Nixon, and other merchants of Philadelphia, is appended to 
an ineffectual remonstrance presented to Lieut.-Gov. James 
Hamilton against an Act of Assembly, passed March 14, 1761, 
“for laying a duty on Negroes and Mulattoe Slaves imported 
into this Province,” the reasons they allege being “ the many 
inconveniencys the Inhabitants have suffer’d, for some time 
past, for want of Labourers and artificers, by numbers being 
inlisted for His Majesty’s Service, and near a total Stop to the 
importation of German and other white Servants,” and the 
“ hardships” they would “Labour under by such a Law taking 
immediate effect,” when it was not in their power to counter- 
mand orders already issued for the importation of negroes, 
or advise their friends of the event.t Mr. Inglis signed 
the Non-Importation Resolutions of 1765. He became a 
Member of the St. Andrew’s Society of Philadelphia at its 
organization in 1749, and succeeded Governor Morris as 
President of the association. He was one of the four Direc- 


acquired a handsome fortune, engaging in private commercial ventures as 
his official duties would permit. His first wife died in England. In 1764 
he married Ann, widow of Christopher Bancker, and daughter of John 
Leake, of the Hermitage, N. Y. He died at his country-seat in the Bowery 
December 31, 1774, and was buried with military honours in his father-in 
law’s vault in Trinity Churchyard. Out of the estate of his son, John George 
Leake, was founded the Leake and Watts Orphan Asylum in New York. 

* See Pennsylvania Archives, vol. ii. pp. 598-9 and 638-9. Mr. Inglis 
was also named in a letter of Maj..Gen. Amherst to Lieut-Gov. William 
Denny, dated “ New York, 30th March, 1759,” asa proper person to inspect 
and report on “ outstanding Accounts of, Expences incurred” the previous 
year “in the Expedition against Fort Duquesne.” (Min. Prov. Council, 
April 6, 1759.) 

t The petition appears in Min. Prov. Council, February 28, 1761. 
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tors of the First Dancing Assembly of our city, held in 1748* 
(the other gentlemen being Lynford Lardner,t John Wallace,t 
and John Swift$), and a constant subscriber tu similar balls 
in later years. Ile was one of the contributors to the com- 
pletion of the building of Christ Church, in Philadelphia, in 
1739. Mrs. Inglis died in this city, and was buried Decem- 
ber 22, 1750, in Christ Church Ground. Mr. Inglis died 
here also, August 20, 1775, and was buried with Mrs. Inglis.| 
The following obituary notice of him appeared in The Penn- 
sylvania Gazette issued that week: “On Sunday morning last, 
after a lingering and painful indisposition, which he sup- 
ported with great equanimity, died John Inglis, Esq., of this 
city, in the 68th year of his age; a gentleman who early 
acquired, and maintained to the last, the character of a truly 
honest man. Possessing a liberal and independent spirit, 
despising everything which he thought unbecoming a gen- 
tleman, attentive to business, frugal but yet elegant in his 
economy, he lived superior to the world, beloved and re- 
spected as an useful citizen, an agreeable companion, a sincere 


* The original List of the Subscribers and Regulations for this Assem- 
bly are in the possession of our Historical Society. The former is printed 
in Letters and Papers relating chiefly to the Provincial History of Penn- 
sylvania, pp. 6-7. 

t+ A Member of the Provincial Council of Pennsylvania, who purchased 
land of Peter Keen (26), on the river Delaware, still owned by his de- 
scendants. 

¢ Son of the Rev. John Wallace, Minister of Drummelzier, County Peebles, 
Scotland, where he was born, and from whence he emigrated in 1742 to 
Philadelphia, removing afterwards to Hope Farm, in Somerset County, New 
Jersey. For his very illustrious lineage see Burke’s Royal Descents, ped. 
xvi. His great-grandson, John William Wallace, Esq., President of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, married a descendant of Jéran Kyn. 

@ Elder brother of Joseph Swift, who m. Mrs. Inglis’s sister Margaret 
McCall (136), second husband to Magdalen Kollock, widow of Mrs. Inglis’s 
brother Jasper McCall (128), and brother-in-law of Matthias Keen, of 
Tacony (66). 

| A portrait of Mr. Inglis, painted by Charles Wilson Peale about 1770 
for the City Dancing Assembly, is in the possession of his great-grand- 
daughter, Mrs. Joshua Francis Fisher, of Philadelphia. His rope-walk was 
occupied for many years by Messrs. Joseph Blewer and George Ord, referred 
to in this Macazine, vol. iv. p. 258. 
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friend, and an excellent father of a family.” Mr. and Mrs, 
Inglis had eleven children, probably all born in Philadelphia: 


293. Anne, bapt. (Christ Church Register, Philadelphia) September 14, 
1737, aged five weeks. She m. (2b¢d.) December 31, 1761, Gilbert 
Barkly, a kinsman of Alexander Barclay, whose daughter Patience 
became the second wife of Reynold Keen (85). Mr. Barkly first 
arrived in our city about 1755, and became engaged in mercantile 
pursuits. He is mentioned in a letter from Lord Loudon to Govy- 
ernor Denny, dated “New York, April 19th, 1757,”* as “having 
proposed to Hire and fitt out a Vessel,” and load her “ with 
Wine, Liquors, and other Necessaries for the use of the Troops” 
under the command of the writer, who desires the Governor to suffer 
the clearing out of the ship from Philadelphia that she might pro- 
ceed under convoy to New York. While here Mr. Barkly joined 
an Independent Company of Foot, organized in 1756, which in- 
cluded among its members Mrs. Inglis’s brother George McCall, 
and brother-in-law Andrew Elliot. A year or so after this he 
visited England. He became a Member of the St. Andrew’s Society 
of Philadelphia in 1762, and his name heads the list of the Sub. 
scribers to the Mount Regale Fishing Company for 1763,f which 
comprised many of the gentlemen mentioned in this genealogy. 
About 1765 Mr. Barkly went to Quebec, but in 1773 was once 
more in Philadelphia, where he remained until the period of the 
Revolution, when he retired to Scotland. He left issue. 

294. Grorar, bapt. (¢b¢d.) April 23, 1739, aged two weeks; bur. in Christ 
Church Ground, April 25, 1739. 

295. Marcaret, bapt. (zbed.) March 9, 1739-40, aged six days; bur. 
tbid. August 7, 1741. 

296. ArcarBaLp, who d. in infancy, and was bur. ¢b¢d. April 1, 1741. 

297. Mary, bapt. (zb¢d.) April 30, 1742, aged ten weeks. She was m. 
by the Rev. Richard Peters, rector of Christ Church, Philadelphia, 
April 2, 1761, to Captain Julines Hering, a wealthy planter of the 
Island of Jamaica, descended, according to Burke’s Commoners, 
“through the lines of Oxenbridge, Throckmorton, Nevil, Beau- 
champ, and Le Despencer, from Edmund Plantagenet, of Langley, 
Duke of York, fifth son of Edward III.,” King of England. They 
had issue.§ 





* Given in Pennsylvania Archives, vol. iii. p. 138. 

} For which, as well as a bill of fare of one of their entertainments, see 
Letters and Papers, etc., just cited, p. xx., note. 

¢ Art. “ Beckford, of Fonthill.” 4 

§ For the descendants of their daughter Anna Maria Hering, who mar- 
ried John Lumley-Savile, Seventh Earl of Scarborough, and of their daugh- 
ter Eleanor Hering, who married Sir John Peniston Milbanke, Seventh 
Baronét (cousin-german to Lady Byron), see Burke’s Peerage and Baron 
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128. Jasper McCat1,' son of George and Anne (Yeates) 
McCall, was born, it is presumed, in Philadelphia, Pa. Ife 
became engaged in commerce, and in 1741, the year after his 


tage, and similar authorities. 
ried the Hon. Henry Middleton (son of the Hon. Arthur Middleton, Signer 
of the Declaration of Independence for South Carolina, for an account of 
whom see this Macazinr, vol. iii. pp. 314 et seg.), Member of the Legislature 
and Governor of South Carolina, Member of Congress, and United States 
Minister to Russia. Portraits of Captain and Mrs. Hering are in the pos. 
session of Mr. Middleton’s daughter, Mrs. Fisher. The family of the latter 
are included in a work soon to appear, entitled The Provincial Councillors 
of Pennsylvania from 1733 to 1776 and their Descendants. 

* Penna. Archives, Second Series, vol. ii. p. 663. 

t So Mr. Balch, Letters and Papers, etc., p. 1xxxii. t Ibid. 








298. Joun, b. March 20, 1742-3. He became a captain in the merchant 


service of Philadelphia, commanding the ship St. George, registered 
in our city November 9, 1773,* and afterwards obtained a commis- 
sion as Captain in the Royal Navy, in which he attained the rank 
of Rear-Admiral. He m. Barbara ——, and lived at Red Hall, 
near Edinburgh, Scotland.t He was elected an Honorary Member 
of the St. Andrew’s Society of Philadelphia. 


299. Davin, b. July 10, 1744; bur. in Christ Church Ground, January 


4, 1744-5. 


300. Samven, b. November 3, 1745. He resided in Philadelphia, following 


his father’s pursuit of merchant. He was elected a Member of the 
Philadelphia Troop of Light Horse in March, 1777, but took no 
part in its campaigns. He contributed £2000 to the National 
Bank established in Philadelphia in June, 1780, to supply the 
American Army with provisions at that juncture of the Revolu- 
tion. He m. Ann Renald, of Virginia, by whom he had issue, and 
d. in our city September 14, 1783, being bur. in Christ Church 
Ground. Mrs. Inglis survived her husband, and afterwards m. 
Doctor James Currie. She d. by 1797. 


301. Carnartne, b. September 10, 1746; bur. in Christ Church Ground, 


June 29, 1747. 


302. Carnartye, bapt. (Christ Church Register, Philadelphia) October 


26,1749. She lived with her cousin-german Margaret, daughter 
of Samuel and Anne (Searle) McCall, for fifty years, the greater 
part of the time at No. 91 Pine Street, between Third and Fourth 
Streets, Philadelphia, and d. unm. July 10,1821. They are bur. in 
the same tomb, “sacred to Friendship,” in Christ Church Ground, 
hearing the legend: “United through life: united in the grave.” 


303. Grorce. He resided in Abington, Montgomery Co., Pa., and d. 


anm. in 1833.} 





Another danghter, Mary Helen Hering, mar- 
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340 Descendants of Jiran Kyn—Jasper McCall. 


father’s death, his name is found appended to an agreement 
to receive certain foreign coins at stated valuations, signed 
by his uncle John Yeates, his brothers-in-law, John Inglis 
and Samuel McCall, Senior, Joseph and Edward Shippen, 
Charles Willing, Richard Nixon, Clement Plumsted, William 
Moore, and other prominent merchants of our city.* Te 
married (Register of Christ Church, Philadelphia), October 
10, 1745, Magdalen, daughter of Jacob Kollock, of Lewes, 
in Sussex County on Delaware,t born about 1724. Mr. 
McCall died in Philadelphia, in August, 1747,$ and was 
buried the 26th in Christ Church Ground. Mrs. McCall 
survived her husband, and married, May 20, 1749, John 
Swift, Collector of the Port of Philadelphia from 1762 to 
1771, and brother-in-law of Matthias Keen, son of John and 
Susannah (Steelman) Keen, already spoken of (66), whose 
brother Joseph Swift subsequently married Mr. McCall’s 
sister Margaret.§ Mrs. Swift died at Mr. Swift’s country-seat 


* Westcott’s History of Philadelphia, chap. xev. 

t Son of Jacob Kollock, of Lewes, Sussex County (where the father’s name 
occurs as early as 1689), born about 1693. “In 1727 he was commissioned 
a Justice of the Peace, and Register of Wills for Sussex County, and soon 
after was chosen Representative from Lewes in the Assembly of the Three 
Lower Counties; he was annually re-elected until his death, a period of forty 
years, and from 1760 to 1765 occupied the Speaker’s chair. In addition to 
his seat in the Assembly, he held for nearly the same length of time the 
offices of President-Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, Treasurer of the 
County, Trustee of the Loan Office, and Clerk of the Orphans’ Court. He 
was also the Colonel of the Sussex Regiment of Militia, of which his 
son, Jacob Kollock, Jun., was a Lieutenant.” (N. Y. Gen. and Biog. Re- 
cord, vol. viii. p. 184, qg. v.) ; 

t His death (from a malignant fever) is mentioned in a letter of John 
Swift (who afterwards married his widow) to Mr. Swift’s uncle, John White, 
in London, dated August 29, given in the Letters and Papers frequently 
cited, pp. 9-10, as well as in one from Secretary Richard Peters to the Pro- 
prietaries, September 4, printed in Penna. Archives, vol. i. pp. 768-9. 
“The last week,” says Mr. Peters, “ produced something extremely shock- 
ing. Mrs. Kearsley, young Joseph Turner, Mr. Jesse McCall, Mr. An- 
drew Hamilton, & Mr. Curry were all attack’d Sunday or Monday, & they 
all Died and were buried within the week, except Mr. Curry, who is since 
Dead.” See, also, Westcott’s History of Philadelphia, chap. cii. 

@ By whom she had issue, one of her descendants marrying a grandson of 
John and Mary (Crathorne) Montgomery (229). 
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known as “Croydon Lodge,” in Bucks County, Pa., March 
27, 1790, aged sixty-seven years, and was buried in St. 
James’s Protestant Episcopal Churchyard, Bristol. Mr. and 
Mrs. McCall had one child: 


304. Mary, bur. in Christ Church Ground, July 1, 1747. 


129. Anne McCat1,' daughter of George and Anne (Yeates) 
McCall, was born in Philadelphia, Pa., April 7, 1720. She 
was married in our city, May 28, 1737, to her cousin-german, 
Samuel McCall, son of Samuel McCall, a prosperous mer- 
chant of Glasgow, Scotland, engaged in the Virginia trade,* 
by his first wife Isabel, daughter of William Blackburne, 
also a merchant of Glasgow, by his wife Margaret Murdock. 
Mr. McCall was born in Scotland, October 8, 1710, and, on 
joining the fumily of his uncle George McCall in Philadel- 
phia, entered into a commercial partnership with Mr. Me- 
Call’s son-in-law, Mr. John Inglis, distinguishing himself 
from his brother-in-law, Samuel McCall, by adopting the 
style of “Senior.” He took an active part in association for 
the defence of the city and Province against anticipated 
attacks of French and Spanish enemies of Great Britain, 
necessitated by the apathetic attitude of the Quaker element 
of our General Assembly, and in November, 1747, acted as 
one of the Managers of a lottery instituted for the purpose 
of obtaining money to construct a fortification to command 
the river approaches to the city, known as the “ Association 
Battery,” on the recent site of the United States Navy Yard 
in Southwark. On the organization of the Associated 
Regiment of Foot of Philadelphia, he was commissioned, 
January 1, 1747-8, Major of that body. Mr. McCall was one 
of twenty-one Philadelphians (among whom were his brothers- 
in-law Samuel and Archibald McCall, and their brother-in- 
law William Plumsted), who pledged the subscription of 
£500 (the estimated tax on the Proprietary Estates) to facili- 
tate the assent of Lieutenant-Governor Morris to an Act, 
passed by General Assembly, for raising £50,000 for the 
defence of the Province during the consternation caused by 


* Son of Samuel McCall, of Glasgow, formerly mentioned, and grandson 
of Robert Dundas, of Arniston. 
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the defeat of General Braddock,* a proposal, which, however, 
it will be remembered, was not accepted. And, when the 
differences between the Governor and Assembly had finally 
been accommodated through the liberality of the Penn 
family, and a bill enacted, towards the close of 1755, grant- 
ing money for the purchase of arms and similar disburse- 
ments, Mr. McCull supplied the Government with fourteen 
4 lb. cannon, six swivels, and some smaller ammunition, in 
the course of the following year.t Besides his residence in 
our city, Mr. McCall owned real estate in and about German. 
town, which was sold on his decease, and became vested in 
Israel Pemberton. Ie was one of the seventy-five persons to 
whom the charter of the Library Company of Philadelphia 
was granted March 25, 1742. Tis interest in the social 
gayety of Philadelphia is indicated by his subscription to 
the First Dancing Assembly of 1748. He was one of the 
original Members of the St. Andrew’s Society. Mr. McCall 
died in Philadelphia in April, 1761, and was buried the 28th 
in Christ Church Ground. Mrs. McCall survived her hus- 
band, and was buried in the same cemetery, December 15, 


1785. They had eleven children, born in Philadelphia: 


305. Anne, bapt. May 3, 1740, aged 16 months. She m. (Register of 
St. Paul’s Church, Philadelphia), January 16, 1763, John Dow, 
and was bur. in Christ Church Ground, February 25, 1767. They 
left issue. 

. Samuet, b. April 22, 1740; bur. 2b¢d. July 14, 1740. 

. Joun, b. September 22, 1741; bur. cbed. July 25, 1756. 

. IsaBer, b. May 24, 1743. 

. Mary, b. Sept. 8, 1744; bur. zbed. August 15, 1745. 

. Georae, bur. zbéd. December 17, 1745. 

. Samvet, bapt. July 23, 1747; bur. cbed. October 10, 1747. 

. Caruanine, b. June 2, 1749; d. unm. in Philadelphia, January, 1842. 

. Marcarer. She d. unm. in Philadelphia, and was bur. in Christ 
Church Ground, October 9, 1812. 

. Exeanor, b. January 14, 1753; d. unm. in Philadelphia, April 26, 
1831; bur. zbed. 

. Mary, b. February 28, 1760; d. unm. in Philadelphia, November 
21, 1840; bur. zbzd. R 


~* Votes of Assembly, August 16, 1755. 
¢t Penna. Archives, vol. iii. p. 25. 
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RECORDS OF CHRIST CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA. 


BURIALS, 


1709-1760. 


CONTRIBUTED BY CHARLES R. HILDEBURN. 


(Continued from page 227.) 


McDaniel, 
“ 


1, 1755. 
. 8, 1758. 
. 27, 1759. 
. 2, 1756. 
. 17, 1738. 
. 17, 1739. 
. 9, 1742. 
. 16, 1754. 
» 20, 1753. 
. 17,1758. MeFarland, 
31,1747. McFarling, 
. 14, 1735-6. McKenning, 
. 24,1756. McKinzy, 
. 24,1739. McKnight, 
. 25, 1743-4. “ 
. 80,1758. McMahon, 
16, 1733. McMekin, 


g. 14, 1734. 
McVaa, 


24, 1759. 

. 4, 1759. 

. 19,1727. McVeagh, 

y 18,1746. Maccoy, 
11,1712. Macharty, 
18,1714. Mackarty, 

. 20,1741. Mackenzie, 

. 12, 1711-2. Mackmahon, 
13, 1745. Mackrel, 

. 9, 1735. Mackrell, 

. 19, 1726. Maddox, 

. 27,1730-1. 

1, 1738-9. 

. 26,1751. S 

April 18, 1759. " 

May 26,1743. Mader Mark, 

Nov. 25, 1729. Magee, 


“ 


McDougal, 
McDowell, 
“ 


McDuell, 


McDugal, 
McEvers, 


“ 


John. 
Mary. 
son of Cornelius. 
wife of Henry. 
John, son of Robert. 
Anne, wife of Robert. 
Hester, dau. of Robert. 
James, son of Henry Allen. 
Catharine. 
Hannah. 
Simiah, dau. of Neal. 
Susannah, wife of Samuel. 
Kennet. 
William, son of William. 
George, son of William. 
John. 
Agnes, dau. of Robert. 
Elizabeth, dau. of Robert. 
Elizabeth, dau. of Matthew. 
Robert, son of Robert. 
William, son of Neal. 
Francis, son of Francis. 
Rebecca, wife of Timothy. 
Charles, servant of Benj. Mor- 
George. [gan. 
Elizabeth, wife of William. 
John. 
Anne, dau. of John. 
Ruth. 
Mary, dau. of Joshua. 
Joshua. 
Thomasin. 
Joshua. 
John, son of Conrad. Swedes’ 
Jane. [Ground 





. 15, 1752. 


. 22,1758. 


Records of Christ Church, Philadelphia. 


8, 1743. 
. it. 18, 1744. 
. 16, 1756. a 

4, 1759. - 
11, 1759. “ 
28,1745. Maggee, 
13, 1722. Major, 

9, 1749-50. Malcolm, 
. 14, 1754. 
18, 1755. “ 

9, 1759. “se 
. 19, 1752. Malcomb, 
8, 1753. Malice, 
24,1714. Mallard, 
. 8, 1782. “ 
. 13, 1756. Mallice, 
25,1758. Mallows, 
26,1731. Man, 
24,1735. Manerin, 
Maney, 
. 26,1744. Manij, 
10, 1756. 7 
13, 1746. Manloe, 

5, 1738. Manny, 

8, 1738. * 
. 24,1759 Manten, 
26,1734. Mantle, 
. 22,1731. Manuel, 
. 17,1749. Mapp, 
5, 1709-10. March, 

A 7, 20, 1736. Marchall, 
. 80,1751. Mare, 
. 22,1735. Marjoram, 
7, 1738. Mark, 
Marks, 
Marland, 
Marr, 


Magee, 
‘ 


23, 1749. 
21, 1722. 
g. 12,1751. Marrat, 
83,1755. Marshal, 
. 24, 1741-2. Marshel, 
27,1755. Marster, 


Lug. 12,1759. Marsters, 


. 22,1727. Martin, 
. 20,1720-1. “ 
15, 1737-8. “ 


Margaret, wife of Henry. 

Henry. 

William. 

James, son of Alexander. 

Thomas, son of Thomas. 

George. 

Elinor. 

Margret, dau. of John. 

Matthias, son of John. 
son of John. 

Mary, dau. of Jobn. 

John, son of John. 

George. 

William. 

Francis. 

William. 

Philip. 

John, son of John. 

Thomas. From Dublin. 

Margaret, dau. of Francis. 

Mary, wife of Francis. 
son of Francis. 

Obadiah. 

Anne, dau. of Francis. 

Mary, dau. of Francis. 
dau. of William. 

Thomas. 

William. 

Samuel. 

Jane. 

Philip, of Barbadoes. 

Anne, dau. of Daniel. 

Thomas. 

Mark. 

John. 

Mary. 

Joseph. 

Mary, wife of Samuel. 

James. 

John, son of James. 

Edward. 

Mary L. 

Joseph. 

Mary. 

Thomas. 


Widow. 
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29,1741. Martin, 

. 13,1751. os 

g. 26, 1754. « 

11,1714. Mason, 

. 22,1716-7. “ 

| 81729 « 

t.. 17, 1730. “ 

. 26, 1781. “ 
22, 1732. 
11,1741. « 

. 6,1748-9. * 

ot. 19, 1756. “ 

7, 16,1723. Master, 

3, 1736. Masters, 

14,1745. 
27, 1758. “ 

19, 1756. Masterson, 

. 27,1722. Mathews, 

. 24,1726. Matthews, 

. 16, 1731. “ 

14, 1734. “ 

24, 1748. “ 

12,1735. Matthias, 

. 25,1741. Mattucks, 

. 18, 1740. Maugridge, 

5, 1720. Mauken, 

. 26, 1740-1. Maukin, 
10,1728. Maul, 

18, 1733. Mawley, 

7, 1744-5. Maxfield, 

‘ 3, 1746. Maxwell, 

. 23, 1712. May, 

te * 

_—_———- 

. 25, 1745. - 

27, 1730-1. Maynard, 
April 30, 1751. * 
Sept. 12, 1734. “ 

; 19, 1740-1. Meakins, 

, 12,1746-7.  « 

y 17, 1747. ad 

. 26,1753. Mear, 

. 29,1748. Mee, 

. 2,1734. Mekins, 

. 81,1728. Mell, 


Judith, wife of John. 
David. 
William, son of Joseph. 
Mary, dau. of John and Mary. 
Mary, wife of John. 
Thomas. 
Thomas, son of Thomas. 
Thomas. 
Mary. 
John. 
Mary. 

son of Abraham. 
Charles. 
Winifred, wife of Thomas. 
Mary, wife of Edward. 
Thomas, son of William. 
Adam. 
Thomas. 
William, of London, mariner. 
John, son of Christopher. 
Isaac. 
Elizabeth, dau. of James. 
Henry, son of Henry. 
Sarah, dau. of Henry. 
George, son of William. 
Mr. Edward. 
Margaret. 
John. Poor. 
Francis. Drowned. 
Dorothy, dau. of John. 
Thomas. 
Martha, wife of William. 
Mary, dau. of William and 
Daniel. { Anne. 
Margaret. Widow. 
Capt. Samuel, of Barbadoes. 
Samuel, son of Samuel. 
Capt. John. 
John, son of Robert. 
Sarah, wife of Robert. 
Robert. 
Elizabeth, wife of John. 
Anne. 
Thomas. 
Joseph, of Carolina. 
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Feb. 26, 1712-8. Meredith, Reverdee, son of Owen and 
Susannah. 

Feb. 11,1717-8. “ Susannah, wife of Owen. 

May 20, 1722. . John, Juur. 

Aug. 27, 1722. * Owen. 

July 17, 1727. . Thomas, son of Owen and 
Hannah. 

Mar. 4,1732-3. “ Sarah, dau. of John. 

Aug. 26, 1734. - Owen. 

Oct. 6, 1747. * Simon, son of Hugh. 

Oct. 10, 1753. ” Margaret. 

April 30, 1754. " Hannah. 

Mar. 1, 1739-40. Mereweather,Elizabeth, wife of James. 

Aug. 23,1718. Merida, Jane, dau. of Owen and Su- 
sannah. 

Oct. 23,1747. Meridith, John. 

Aug. 21, 1748. ” Benjamin, son of Hugh. 

Sept. 30,1747. Merit, James, son of Samuel. 

Sept. 14, 1748. sa Mary, dau. of Samuel. 

June 13, 1756. Merrit, dau. of John. 

Dee. 12, 1756. " dau. of John. 

April 20, 1742, Merriweather, James. 

Jan. 13,1758. Merryfield, Robert. 

Dec. 4, 1753. Mesnard, Jacob, son of Elizabeth. 

Dec. 12,1741. Middleton, Ann, dau. of Edward. 

July 18,1744. Milbourn, Jane, wife of William. Stran- 
gers’ Ground. 

May 22,1720. Miles, Thomas, son of Mary. Base 
born. 

May 25, 1759. “ Elizabeth, dau. of Samuel. 

Sept. 23,1717. Miley, Sarah, dau. of William and 
Margaret. 

July 29,1711. Miller, Benjamin, son of Stephen and . 
Merriam. 

Aug. 4, 1716. Stephen, son of Stephen and 

Feb. 19, 1726-7. Stephen. [Merriam. 

Nov. 26, 1730. Joseph. 

Mar. 27, 1736-7. Henry. Poor. 

Jan. 24, 1742-3. Rachel, dau. of Nathaniel. 

June 7, 17438. Mary, dau. of Nathaniel. 

June 10, 1745. Elizabeth, dau. of Nathaniel. 

Dec. 9, 1749. John. 

July 16, 1750. Nicholas, son of John. 

May 26, 1754. N a Jonathan, son of Na- 
than. 





Sept. 


Oct. 

Nov. 
Aug. 
July 
Oct. 

Aug. 
Mar. 
June 
Dec. 

July 
Aug. 
Dec. 
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8, 1756. Miller, 


19, 1756. “ 
2, 1756. “ 
24,1716. Mills, 
15, 1745. * 
29,1718. Millton, 
5, 1759. Minchin, 
16, 1750-1. Minore, 
5, 1740. Miranda, 
16,1741. Mirander, 
30, 1742. “ 
21,1730. Mirranda, 
8, 1725. Mitchel, 


April 9, 1727. 


Oct. 
May 
Oct. 
June 
Oct. 
June 
Nov. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


June 


16, 1737. > 
5, 1729. Mitchell, 
7, 1729. Mockridge, 
5, 1732. Mogridge, 
26,1758. Mois, 
18,1759. * 
3, 1748. Molineaux, 
4, 1749. “ 
29,1720. Monckton, 
6, 1723. Monkton, 
27, 1718-9. Monnrow, 
6, 1759. Monro, 
9, 1759. “ 
13, 1746. Monroe, 
30, 1747. “ 


. 15, 1747. « 

. 11, 1751. “ 
. 26,1751. «“ 
. 20, 1754. “ 


21,1759. Monrow, 
2, 1720-1. Montague, 


/12,1720-1. « 


4, 1759. Montaine, 


son of John. 


John. 
dau. of John. 
Alexander. 
William. 
John. 
Eleanor. 
Robert. 
Mary, dau. of George. 
George. 
Jeremiah, son of George. 
Mary. 
John, of Bermuda. 
Anne. Strangers’ Ground. 
Susannah. 
Nehemiah. 
Mary, dau. of William. 
William, son of William. 
dau. of John. 
John, son of John. 
Francis. 
Francis, son of the widow. 
Dr. Samuel. 
Philip. [Margaret. 
Samuel, son of George and 
son of Rowland. 
James, son of James. 
William. 
Rowland, son of Rowland. 
Rebecca, wife of Rowland. 
John, son of Rowland. 
Grace, dau. of Sarah. 
Sophia, dau. of Rowland. 
Rowland. [ Elizabeth. 
Elizabeth, dau. of Thomas and 
Elizabeth, wife of Thomas. 
Margaret, dau. of Peter. 


. 29, 1733-4. Montgomery, Anthony, son of Thomas. 
. 24, 1736-7. - 


4, 1738. “ 
6,1738-9. « 


. 15, 1745-6. Mooney, 
ar. 28, 1730-1. Moor, 


7,1732. « 


Thomas, son of Thomas. 
Elizabeth, wife of Thomas. 
child of Thomas. 
Strangers’ Ground. 
Elizabeth, dau. of Robert. 
John, Esq. 
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July 
Oct. 
Mar. 
Oct. 


Feb.. 
Sept. 


Jan. 
May 


July 
Mar. 
Nov. 


Aug. 
Aug. 


June 


Mar. 
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29, 1740. 
14, 1740. 
11, 1753. 
4, 1712. 
8, 1726-7. 
26, 1728. 
24, 1731-2. 
6, 1738. 


26, 1783. 
1, 1733-4. 
7, 1735. 

10, 1736. 

29, 1736. 

15, 1787. 

14, 1742-3. 


April 16, 1743. 


Aug. 


Sept. 
Nov. 


Dec. 


Aug. 
Aug. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Aug. 


Oct. 


July 
July 


8, 1743. 
30, 1745. 
13, 1748. 
19, 1752. 
10, 1754. 
25, 1754. 
16, 1756. 
21, 1722. 
17, 1712. 


20,1756. Morefield, 
Feb. 16, 1745-6. Moreton, 


11, 1746. 
19, 1711. 


April 13, 1712. 


July 
Oct. 


Aug. 


Nov. 
July 
Dec. 
Oct. 


Aug. 
Sept. 


16, 1712. 


6, 1713. 
4, 1714. 
22. 1722. 
23, 1725. 
10, 1725." 
23, 1726. 


6, 1729. 
1, 1785. 


Moor, 


“se 

“c 
Moore, 

se 

“ 

“ 

“ 


“ 


“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 


Morey, 
More, 


“ 


Morgan, 


“ 
“ 


“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 


“ 
“ 


James, son of Rachel. 

John, son of Robert. 

Hester. [ Rebecca. 

Sommersett, son of John and 

Mary, dau. of Robert. 

John, son of Robert. 

Sarah, dau. of Francis. 

Thomas, son of John. No 
minister. 

Tsaac, son of William. 

Thomas, son of Robert. 

Charles, son of Robert. 

Thomas. 

Elizabeth, dau. of Robert. 

Susannah, wife of Francis. 

Francis, 

Justina. 

John, son of Charles. 

Margaret, dau. of Charles. 

Mary, dau. of Charles. 

Jane, dau. of Charles. 

Rusell. 

Elizabeth. 

John. 

Humphrey. 

Charles, son of John and Re- 

Mary. [ becca. 

William, son of William. 

Hester, wife of William. 

Benjamin, son of Benjamin 
and Sarah. 

Elizabeth, wife of James. 

Joseph, son of Benjamin and 
Sarah. 

Elizabeth, dau. of ye widow. 

Daniel. 





Jemima, dau. of Benjamin. 

Katharine. 

Samuel, son of Benjamin and 
Sarah. 

Walter. 

Roger. 


(To be continued.) 
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InterestIne Letter FROM DeLawareE County, tn 1725.— [John Hill Martin 
sends us a copy of the following old letter, written 156 years ago from this 
country to Ireland. The original letter was presented to Mr. Martin by the 
late Doctor William Kent Gilbert, of Philadelphia] :— 


Cuester Townsuip the _— of the 10 Mo. 1725. 
Dear Sister Mary VAvcentine. 

This goes with a Salutation of Love to thee, Brother Thomas & the chil- 
dren & in a word to all friends, Relations & well Wishers in Generall as if 
named, hoping it may find you all in Good health, as I with all our family 
in Generall are in at this present writing & has been since our arival, for we 
have not had a days Sickness in the family Since we came in to the Country, 
Blessed be god for it, my father in Particular has not had his health better 
these ten years than Since he Came here, his ancient age considered, Our 
Irish Acquaintance in general are well Except Tho*: Lightfoot who De- 
parted this Life at Darby in a Good old age About 4 weeks Since thee 
writes in thy Letter that there was a talk went back to Ireland that we were 
not Satisfyed in coming here, which was Utterly false: now let this Suffice 
to Convince you. In the first place he that carried back this Story was an 
Idle fellow, & one of our Ship-Mates, but not thinking this country Suitable 
ta his Idleness; went back with Cowman again, he is Sort of a Lawyer, or 
Rather a Lyar as I may term him, therefore I wod not have you give credit 
to Such false reports for the future, for there is not one of the family but 
what likes the country very well & wod If we were in Ireland again come 
here Directly it being the best country for working folk & tradesmen of any 
in the world, but for Drunkards and Idlers, they cannot live well any where, 
it is likewise an Extrardin healthy country. We were all much troubled 
when we found you did not come in with Cap. Cowman as we Expected nor 
none of our acquaintance Except Isaac Jackson & his family, tho at his 
coming in one thinks it Something odd but that is soon over, Land is of all 
Prices Even from ten Pounds, to one hundred pounds a hundred, according 
to the goodness or else the Situation thereof, & Grows dearer every year by 
Reason of Vast Quantities of People that come here yearly from Several 
Parts of the world, therefore thee & thy family or any that I wish well I 
wod desire to make what Speed you can to come here the Sooner the better 
we have traveled over a Pretty deal of this country to seek for Land, & 
(tho) we met with many fine Tracts of Land bere & there in the country, 
yet my father being curious & somwhat hard Please Did not buy any Land 
until the Second day of 10“ mo: Last and then he bought a Tract of Land 
consisting of five hundred Acres for which he gave 350 pounds, it is Excel- 
lent good land, but none cleared, Except about 20 Acres, with a small log 
house & Orchard Planted, we are going to clear some of it Directly, for our 
next Sumers fallow, we might have bought Land much Cheaper but not so 
much to our Satisfaction. We stayed in Chester 3 months & then we Rented 
& Place 1 mile from Chester, with a good brick house & 200 Acres of Land 
for ? pound a year where we continue till next May, we have sowed about 
200 Acres of wheat & 7 acres of rye, this season we sowed but a bushel on 
an acre, 3 pecks is Enough on new ground. I am grown an Experienced 
Plowman & my brother abell is Learning. Jonathan & thy Son John drives 
for us he is grown a Lusty fellow Since thou Saw him, we have the finest 
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plows here that Can be. we plowed up our Sumers fallows in May & June 
with a Yoak of Oxen & 2 horses & they goe with as much Kase as Double 
the number in Ireland. we sow our wheat with 2 horses, a boy of 12 or 14 
ears old Can hold Plow here, a man Comonly hold & Drives himself, they 
low an Acre, nay some Plows 2 Acres a day, they sow Wheat & Rye in 
August or September, we have had a crop oats, barley & very good flax & 
hemp, Indian Corn & buckwheat all of our own Sowing & Planting this Last 
summer, we also Planted a bushel of white Potatoes Which Cost us 5 Shills 
& we had 10 or 12 bushels Increase, this country yields Extraordinary In- 
crease of all sorts of Grain— Likewise for nicholas al had of 3 Acres of 
Land & at most 3 bushels of Seed above 80 bushels Increase so that it is as 
Plentifull a Country as any Can be if people will be Industrious, wheat is 4 
Shills a bushel Rye 2s. 9d. oats 2. 3 pence, barley 3 Shills, Indian Corn 2 
Shiils all Strike measure, Beef is 2} pence a pound Sometimes more Some- 
times less. mutton 2$. pork 2} pr pound. Turnips 12 pence a bushel! heap'd 
measure & so Plenty that an acre Produceth 200 bushells, all Sorts of provi- 
sions are Extraordinary Plenty in Philadelphia market, where Country eople 
bring in their comodities their markets are on 4th day and 7th day Wed. 
nesdays and Saturdays crossed out}, this country abounds in fruit, Scarce an 
house but has an Apple, Peach & cherry orchard, as for chestnuts, Wallnuts, 
& hasel nuts, Strawberrys, Billberrys & Mulberrys they grow wild in the 
woods & fields in Vast Quantities. They also make great Preperations 
against harvest; both Roast & boyled, Cakes & Tarts & Rum, stand at the 
Lands End, so that they may Eat and Drink at Pleasure. a Reaper has 2 
Shills & 3 pence a day, a mower has 2 Shills & 6 pence & a pint of Rum 
beside meat & Drink of the best ; for no workman works without their Vic- 
tuals in the bargain throughout the Country, a Laboring man has 18 or 20 
pence a —— Winter, the winters are not so Cold as we Expected nor the 
Sumers so Extreme hot as formerly, for both Summer & Winter are modera- 
ter than they ever were known, in Summer time they wear nothing but a Shirt 
& Linnen drawers Trowsers, which are breeches and stockings all in one made 
of Linnen, they are fine Cool wear in Summer, as to what thee writt about 
the Governours Opening Letters it is Utterly false & nothing but a Lye & 
any one Except bound Servants may go out of the Country when they will 
& Servants when they Serve their time may Come away If they please but 
it is Rare any are such fools to leave the Country Except mens business 
require it, they pay 9 Pounds for their Passage (of this money) to go to 
Treland—there is 2 fairs. yearly & 2 markets weekly in Philadelphia also 2 
fairs yearly in Chester & Likewise in new castle, but they Sell no Cattle 
nor horses no Living Creatures, but altogether Merchants Goods, as hatts, 
Linnen & woolen Cloth, handkerchiefs, knives, Scizars, tapes & treds buckels, 
Ribonds & all Sorts of necessarys fit for our wooden Country & here all 
oung men and women that wants wives or husbands may be Supplyed. 
tt this Suffice for our fairs. as to meetings they are so plenty one may 
ride to their choice. I desire thee to bring or Send me a bottle of good Oyle 
fit for guns, thee may buy it in Dublin. Martha Weanhouse Lives very 
well about 4 miles from James Lindseys; we live all together since we Came 
into the Country Except hugh Hoaker Sa pray, Se his family who lives 
6 or 7 miles from us, & follows his trade. Sister Rebecka was Delivered 
of a Daughter ye—day the 11 month Last past its name is mary. Abel's 
wife had a young Son 12 months Since his name is Thomas, Dear Sister ' 
wod not have thee Doubt the truth of what I write, for I know it to be true 
Tho I have not been Long here. I wod bive you Cloath yourselves well 
with Woolen & Linnen, Shoes & Stockings & hats for Such things are dear 
hear, & yet a man will Sooner Karn a suit of Cloths here than in Ireland, 
by Reason workmans Labour is so Dear. A wool hat costs 7 Shills, a pair of 
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mens Shoes 7 Shills, wemens Shoes Cost 5 Shills and 6 pence, a pair of mens 
stockings yarn Costs 4 Shills, feather beds are very dear here and not to be had 
for money. Gunpowder is 2 Shills & 6 pence a pound. Shott & Lead 5 pence 
a pound. I wod have you bring for your own Use 2 or 3 good falling Axes, 
a pair of beetle rings & 3 Iron wedges, for they are of good Service here. 
our Plow Irons will not answer here, therefore you had better bring 1 or 2 
Candred Iron, you may bring your Plow Chains as they are also a good 
Iron. Letters going to you these gives you Accompt what to bring into 
the Country & also for your Sea Store or else I should not omitt it but 
besure you come with Capt Cowman & you will be well Used for he is an 
honest man & has as Civell Saylors as any that Cross the Seas, which I know 
by Experience, the Ship has been weather bound Since before Christmas by 
reason of post & Ice that floats about in the River & the Saylors being at a 
Loose End Came down to Chester to See us & we have given them——-—— 
Dear Sister I desire thee may tell my old friend Samuel Thornton that he 
could give so much Credit to my words & find no Iffs nor ands in my Letter, 
that in Plain terms he could not do better than to Come here, for both his 
& his wife’s trade are Very good here, the best way for him to do is to pay 
what money he Can Conveniently Spare at that Side & Engage himself. to 
Pay the rest at this Side & when he Comes here if he Can get no friend to 
lay down the money for him, when it Comes to the worst, he may hire out 2 
or 3 Children & 1 wod have him Cloath his family as well as his Small 
Ability will allow, thee may tell him what things are proper to bring with 
him both for his Sea Store & for his Use in this Country. I wod have him 
Procure 3 or 4 Lusty Servants & Agree to pay their passage at this Side he 
might sell 2 & pay the others passage with the money. I fear my good will 
to him will be of Little Effect by reason he is So hard of beleif, but thou 
mayest Assure him from me that if I had not a particular Respect for him 
& his family I Should not have writ so much for his Encouragment, his 
brother Joseph & Moses Coats Came to See us Since we came here, they 
live about 6 or 7 miles apart & above 20 miles from where we live, unkle 
James Lindly & family is well & Thrives Exceedingly, he has 11 children & 
Reaped last harvest about 800 bushels of wheat, he is a thriving man as 
any where he lives, he has a thousand acres of Land, A fine Estate. Unkle 
Nicholas hooper lives very well he rents a Plantation & teaches School & 
his man dos his Plantation work. murtha hobson. Dear Sister I think I 
have writ the most needful to thee, but considering that when I was in 
Ireland I never thought a Letter to Long that Came from this Country. I 
wod willingly give thee as full an Account as Possible, tho I could have 
ven thee a fuller Acconnt of what things are fit to bring here, but only I 
new other Letters might Suffice in that point. I desire thee may Send or 
bring me 2 hundred Choice Quills for my own Use for they are very Scarce 
here, & Sister Raichell Desires thee wod bring hir Some bits of Silk for trash- 
bags thee may bring them in Johns Zane {or Lane,] also — yards of white 
Mode or Silk for 2 hoods & She will Pay thee when thee comes here. I wod 
have brother Thomas to bring a good new Saddle (& bridle) with Crooper 
& Housen to it by reason the horses sweat in hot weather, for they are very 
dear here, a Saddle that will cost 18 or 20 Shill*. in Ireland will cost here 
50 Shills or 3 pounds & not so good neither, he had better get Charles Howell 
to make it, Lett the tree be well Plated & Indifferent Narrow for the horses 
here are So Large as in Ireland, but the best racers & finest Pacers in the 
World. I have known Several that could Pace 14 or 15 miles in an hour, 
I write within Compass, as for women Saddles they will not Suit so well 
here. I wod not have thee think much at my Irregular way of writing by 
reason I write as it offer’d to me, for they that write to you should have more 
wits than I can Pretend to. 
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The letter ends abruptly and 1s not signed, but it is endorsed on the back, 
“Letter to Mary Valentine from Robert Parke 10 mo. 1725.” It seems to 
be a rough copy kept by the writer. At end of the letter is written in a 
different hand, ‘‘ And several Letters writt Long full of accompt of al things 
George Tooke or Rooke,” and on the back of the letter the name of Rownd 
is scribbled several times, and the name of R. D. Rownd. 


Letrer or Joun Penn To Toomas WILLING. 


Dear Sir,—My time was so very much taken up in the disagreable Cere- 
mony of Visiting & in preparing for our little Voyage to Rhode Island, that 
I could only find time while I was at N. York to write to my dear friend the 
Governor—Our passage from N. York was dangerous & very unpleasant, 
especially to me as I have ever since been disabled from writing till this 
morning, have kept my room several days & for the first time since I have 
been in America ask’d the Advice of a Dt & been oblig’d to follow it. We 
met with very blowing, raw weather in the Sound & by being too frequent 
upon Deck in the night without my Cloaths, I caught a violent cold, which 
fell upon my bowells. I think I have suffered more these four days past 
thén I ever did in my life & nothing but = being quite disabled, could 
have been a sufficient excuse (even to my self) for neglecting to write to 
you before—I have promis’d to drink tea with your old flame this afternoon 
(that is if I find I can behave decently without making wry faces) You may 
guess who I mean—Mrs. Apthorp—I wish I could call her Polly M’Evers for 
your sake, that is, if you do yourself, but perhaps matters are as well as they 
are, you might have alter’d your mind by this time. As you are the man in 
the world who seem to want a Portmanteau the most, one word of advice 
from an old friend before you tye it up behind you may not come mal a pro- 
pos; this is supposing you can’t live without baggage, & your great vartue 
won’t suffer you to unburden your Conscience with the wicked ones of the 
world, well you are right there’s nothing like a virtuous way of thinking in 
a young man never swallow the hook till you are convine’d it’s not poisoned, 
this requires some time, should you find any defect, you are just where you 
were before, & ready to try a fresh one, You'll think presently I grow grave 
& say I am a fool, but upon my honour, Tom, you have such a living Kxam- 
ple eternally before you, that it would be impertinent in me to pretend to 
say anything more, if you do but keep that in your mind, & weigh your 
Polly’s Betsy’s &c against it, you won't be deceived, but then I believe it 
will be a long time before you are satisfy’d, & you will perhaps grow tyr’d 
of the tryal. I need not tell you where to find this example, tho’ I must 
own I have known some brothers very blind to anything that was in favour 
of a Sister, but that I have too good an opinion of you to think you are. 
We are not likely to get an agreable passage from hence, so have deter- 
min’d to proceed immediately to Halifax where we are sure of going ina 
man of war, ’tis said here the french fleet had got out of Louisbourg. We 
are to be entertain’d to morrow night with a Concert & a ball, the next night 
we shall be at sea. I yg all sit cross leg’d for our good Yoyage. 
Pray make my Comp! to Mrs. Willing Nancy & Dolly not forgetting the 
Young Ones. You may drink my good voyage the first of November, which 
is the time the men of war sail from Halifax. tell Nancy if she does not eat 
& drink more that day than she has done these three years past I'll never 
forgive her. I wont put up with a Acorn full fora Bumper. As I cannot 
have the pleasure of hearing from you while I am in America I shall expect 
it in England the Gov' will let you knowymy direction tho’ perhaps we may 
never meet again yet. there is some small satisfaction in writing; the Anec- 
dotes of Phil will not be disagreable especially as I know the principal actors 
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in anything that can happen, I suppose you’l laugh when I tell you, I could 
not leave Phil with dry Eyes, I don’t remember I ever was so Childish in 
my life before. Adieu, if there is anybody, who thinks it worth while ask- 
ing after me pray make my Comp’ to them, & believe me 
Dear Sir 
Your very Hum: Sert 
& affect® Friend 
Boston Oct: 10% 1755 Joun Penn. 


Cap‘ Suckling who was at Phil a year ago, has got the Lys a 74 gun ship. 


Lerrers OF FRANKLIN TO THE COMMITTEE OF CORRESPONDENCE OF THE 
ASSEMBLY OF PENNSYLYANIA. 
London, April 12, 1766. 


Gentlemen, 

I received your Letters of Jan. 13, and 20, and communicated them to Mr. 
Jackson. The Petition, praying a Repeal of the Act of Parliament pro- 
hibiting the Paper Money of the Colonies being a lawful Tender, was imme- 
diately presented according to your Directions, and referred to a Commitee. 
We have for a long time been extreamly busy with our general American 
Affairs. Isometime since advis’d the Speaker of the Repeal of the Stamp 
Act. The Regulations of our Trade came next under Consideration. On 
Monday next the Committee are to report on the American Commerce. A 
Number of good Evidences have been thoroughly examined on that head 
before the House, and it is now seen in a Light much more favourable for 
us than ever heretofore. We have a Ministry extreamly well dispos’d to- 
wards us, from whom, if they continue, and become firmly established, we 
may hope everything we can reasonably expect. But there is a strong Op- 
position against them, which makes them cautious of going all the Lengths 
at once which they wish to go in our Favour. It is now intended to reduce 
the Duty on foreign Mellasses to 1* per Gallon; to permit Duty, free the Im- 

ortation into North America, as Articles of Commerce, to be stored in King’s 

Yarehouses, and afterwards exported to Europe, all foreign Sugars, Coffee, 
&c. and to Britain, Cotton, Indizo, &c.—and such Sugars as are consum’d 
in America, though clay’d and fi. .to pay a Duty of 5* per hund. only. The 
Reducing the Muscovado Duty o 2* 64 was talked of; but that is yet 
doubted. A free Port is also i ended at Dominica, and if it succeeds, 
another or two more may be ma_ next Year, at Jamaica and Pensacola. 
The direct Importation of Wine, C and Fruits from Portugal and Spain to 
America is also to be allow’d, if can be carried in the House; but that 
meets with particular Opposition, : .4 may possibly fail, tho’ I rather think 
it will be carried, as Mr. Grenville’s Party seems daily diminishing. As to 
the Paper Currency I last Week at the Request of one of the Members drew 
a Bill for Repealing the Act of 1763 relating to legal ender, which he 
intends to bring in after considering it with Mr. Townsend. The poy 
Point was to satisfy the Merchants, who obtain’d that Restraining Act, they 
having suffer’d in Virginia by the Depreciation of the Currency there in 
which their Debts were paid :—I therefore inserted a Clause to make Ster- 
ling Debts due to British Merchants and payable‘here, recoverable accord- 
ing to the Rate of Exchange at the Time, which I think is no more than we 
have always practis’d in the Courts of our Province. What Alterations will 
be made in the Draft it is impossible to say; and I doubt whether if a Bill 
be brought in, it will be completed this Session ; the Ministry being inclin’d 
to consider the Affair of Paper Money more extensively, and therefore to 
leave it to another Year; which, if they do, I hope will not be attended 
with any great Inconvenience, as we have still a considerable Sum extant 
that is legal Tender. I shall however use my best Endeavours to get it com- 
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pleated now.—There is a Bill also under Consideration relating to Admiralty 
Courts and other Admiralty Affairs in America, on which I have had several 
Conferences with the Ministry. It is among other Things propos’d that the 
Act made 19 Geo II. to prevent the Impressing of Seamen in the Sugar 
Colonies for the King’s Ships, unless with Consent of Governor and Council, 
be extended to North America, And on a Suggestion that had been made 
to the Admiralty, that the Men were entic’d from the King’s Ships by the 
Merchants, and that the Governors and Councils of some North American 
Colonies would probably refuse to give their Consent, whatever might be 
the Necessity, a Clause was drawn to direct an Application to be made to 
them for Men when wanted, and that in case of their Refusal or Neglect 
to provide a sufficient Number, 2 should be lawful for the Officers of the 
King’s Ships to impress, §c.—I oppos’d this strongly, in a long Conversa- 
tion with my Lord Egmont, who is at the Head of the Admiralty Board, 
and he was so obliging as to say he was satisfy’d with my Reasons, and the 
Power of Impressing should be omitted.—It appear’d to me a terrible Thing 
to establish such Violence by a Law, however necessary it may be in some 
Cases; and I conceiv’d it a Power not fit to be given the Officers of the 
Navy, who might use it greatly to the Oppression and Injury of particular 
Colonies. 

The Merchants trading to America have been of great Service to us in 
all our late Affairs, and deserve the Thanks of the Colonies.—I hope the 
Behaviour of the Colonists on the Repeal, will be decent and grateful to 
Government here, which will greatly strengthen the Hands of their Friends 
the present Ministry, as very different Things are prognosticated. I send 
you the Lords Protests; and also the best Account we have of the Debates 
on the Repeal; but it is very short and imperfect, Mr. Pitt having spoke in 
the whole near three Hours.—Our particular Provincial Petitions remain 
ready to be proceeded on, as soon as these other Affairs are out of hand. 

Please to present my Duty to the Assembly and believe me, with particular 
Esteem, 

Gentlemen, 
Your most obedient 
humble Servant 
B. Frankuy. 
Committee of Correspondence. 


Lonpow, June 10. 1766. 
Gentlemen, 

I wrote to you pretty fully by the April Packet. The Parliament have 
since been continually agitating the Affairs of America, which has oblig’d us 
to constant Attendance. All the new Regulations I mention’d as like to 
take place, are now carried into Acts, except that relating to the Portugal 
Trade, which, together with the Paper Currency, is postponed, but I should 
have little doubt of their being obtain’d another Year if this Ministry 
continues, and no farther Imprudencies appear in America to exasperate 
Government here against us. The present have incurred a good deal of 
Abuse from the Opposition, for the Favour they have shown us; and great 
Advantages will be taken of them next Session if that Favour should not 
7 to have been properly received. 

With this I send you Copies of two of the Acts relating to America, and 
I congratulate you on the Reduction of Daties by another, not yet printed, 
and on the Establishment of Free Ports, which I hope will prove so useful 
as that more may be obtained, some on the Continent. 

Mr. Jackson, by his close Attendance in Parliament and with the Ministry, 
has been exceedingly serviceable to us; and is likely to be soon in a Station 
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that will give him still more Weight if it continues. But all ministerial 
Dispositions are extremely fluctuating. The Duke of Grafton has lately 
quitted the ministry; and Mr. Conway, who was Secretary of State for the 
Southern Department, which included America, is now gone into the North- 
ern, and the Dake of Richmond is made Secretary for the Southern. Ame- 
rica is now to be a separate Department, and Lord Dartmouth, first of the 
Board of Trade, is to have it: But all is yet unsettled, and all American 
Affairs, even the Granting of Lands, are now at a Stand, and will probably 
be so for some time, till the Season of Business returns. The frequent 
Changes that have happened, and the general Opinion even among the 
Ministers themselves, that more will happen, disposes People generally to 
lie awhile upon their Oars; till the Ministry have so established themselves, 
as that they can afford Attention to Affairs, which not being of national Con- 
cern they think may well be postpon’d: And indeed ’tis a kind of Labour 
in vain to attempt making Impressions on such moveable Materials; ’tis like 
writing on the Sand in a windy Day. 

As to myself, finding a Summer Journey, to which I have been so many 
Years accustom’d, and which I omitted last Year, necessary to my Health, 
of late sensibly impaired, I am about to make a little Tour for Six or Eight 
Weeks, which I _— will re-establish it. At my Return I shall apply my- 
self ry ad to what concerns the Interests of our Province ;—and if the 
present Ministry should be confirmed, as I sincerely pray they may, I hope 
another Winter will bring our Affairs all toa Happy Conclusion. At least 
I think they may be put in such Train as that my Continuance here will be 
no longer necessary, and I now request that I may have leave to return in 
the Spring. 

By all Accounts there is great Prospect that the Peace of Europe will 
not soon be disturbed. France is said to be perfectly well disposed to be 
quiet, and Spain too much disturbed with internal Commotions to prosecute 
its Views on Portugal. Commerce and Manufactures engross the Attention 
of other States; and the Empress of Russia is bent on increasing the Popu- 
lation of her Country, improving its Laws and farther refining its Manners. 
The King of Prussia too, tho’ frequent in reviewing his Troops, seems rather 
intent on repairing the Damages of the last War, than projecting new ones. 
So that we may reasonably expect a Tranquility of some Duration. 

Be pleased to present my best Respects and Duty to the Assembly, and 
believe me, with sincere Esteem, 

Gentlemen, 
Your most obedient 
humble Servant, 
B. Frayguiy. 
Committee of Correspondence. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Notes, 


Marriaces Perrormep sy Rev. Davip Jones, A. M., Pastor of the 
Southampton Baptist Church [Bucks Co.] and Great Valley Baptist Church 
[Chester Co. Pa.]. Copied from the book in which they were recorded, by 
said Rev. David Jones, by his grandson, Horatio Gates Jones, of Roxbo- 
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rough, in the 21st Ward of Philadelphia, who declares thathe is acquainted 
with the handwriting of his grandfather, and that said entries were made 
by him. 

Roxzoroveu, February, 1879. Attest : 

Horatio Gates Jongs. 

1786. August 24th. Thomas White, of Philadelphia, to Amy Meghee, 
of Southampton. 

November 9th. Strickland Foster to Letitia Banes. 

December 28th. Joshua Jones to Eleanor Thomas. 

1787. April 10th. Joseph Hunter to Susanna Hall. 

6 Apri 11th. John Williamson, of New Jersey, to Mary Bennett, of Bucks 

0., Pa. 

September 9th. John Hagerman to Phebe Evans. 

October 25th. John Hageman to Margaret Patterson. 

November 7th. Richard Lowery to Sarah Pugh. 

November 8th. John Coarson to Deborah Duffield. 

November 22d. Garret Krosen to Charity Comings. 

1788. August ith. Isaac Vansant to Elizabeth Cornell. 

August 14th. William Siters to Mary Taylor, both of Chester County 
[Mary Taylor being a member of Great Valley Baptist Church]. 

1789. April 2d. Garret Duncan to Tacy Hays. 

April 8th. Abel Marpole to Eleanor Dungan. 

April 9th. Nathan Marpole to Elizabeth Yerkes. 

Mr. Jones here adds as follows: “ When I was at Kentucky, in Jefferson 
County, in January, 1790, I married Benjamin Errickson to Elizabeth 
Prince, and Thomas Smith, from Cumberland, to Abediah Floyd and 
Fielding Ashby to Rebecca Errickson. 

1790. August 1st. Michael Williamson to Elizabeth James. 

1791. January 20th. Edward Dyer to Elizabeth Dungan, of Bucks Co. 

August 3d. Daniel Larrew to Elizabeth Kelly, both of Bucks County. 

August 18th. Richard Vansant to Elizabeth Lafferty, both of Bucks Co. 
paced 29th. Peter Orrison to Elizabeth Willcox, of Bristol Town- 
ship. 

1792. January 12th. James Banes to Sarah Bennet, both of North- 
ampton, Bucks County. 

‘ 1793. December 17th. James Bury to Eleanor Diamond, both of Chester 
ounty. 

1794. March 10th. Casper Kitschman to Hannah Griffith, of Tredyffrin 
Township, Chester Co., Pa. 

March 20th. Nathan Hooven to Sarah Patterson. 

April 3d. Nathan Davis to Mary Free. 

ay 29th. James McLaughlin, Pastor of the Baptist Church at Hill- 
town in Bucks County, to Tacy Morgaz. 

1798. March 27th. David Cornog to Rebecca Friek, both of Chester 
County, Pa. 

1801. January 15th. Randel Evans to Mary Davis, both of Great Val- 
ley, Chester County. 

January 21st. Thomas Annis to Jane Black, both of Cecil County. 

” October . David McAfee to Margaret Brown, both of Montgomery 
ounty. 

‘ 1802. April 8th. Henry Konkle to Margaret Moore, both of Chester 
vounty. ‘ 

Bapumber 16th. Samuel Wilson to Anne Williamson. 

September 23d. Jonathan Sturgis to Hannah Engles. 

September 23d. James Porter to Elizabeth Brookes, both of Mont- 
gomery County. 
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1802. November 4th. Spicer Hall to Elizabeth Evans. 

November 21st. Jonathan King to Mercy Willard, both of Montgomery 
County. 

1803. February lith. James Spear to Mary McCormick. 

February 24th. Thomas Watkin to Ann Morris. 

September 24th. James Jenkin to Mary Ramsey, both of Chester County. 

1804. March 4th. Samuel King to Ann Phillips, of Chester County. 

March 29th. John McFee and Sarah Horton. 

1805. January 7th. Anselm Moore to Mary Hoopes, both of Chester 
County. 

March 28th. William Morgan, of Montgomery County to Mary Evans, of 
Chester Country. 

April 2d. David Davis to Elizabeth Clark. 

April 3d. Samuel Mears to Leah Sturgis, of Montgomery County. 

1806. March  . John Baker to Anne Logan. 

1808. March 27th. Elijah Brooke to Sarah Davis, both of Radnor, 
Delaware County. 

March 29th. Joshua Evans, of Easttown, to Lydia Davis, of Tredyffrin, 
Chester a. 

In June or July. Joel Carpenter to Mary Pyatt. 

August 11th. Joseph Davis to Amelia Evans, both of Chester County. 

1809. January 29th. Thomas Calohen to Mary Heminger, both of 
Chester County. 

March 23d. John Meredith to Mary Supplee, both of Chester County. 

November 2d. Lewis Pennell to Sarah Fisher, both of Radnor Township, 
Delaware County. 

December 25th. Eli Ottey to Mary Rittew, both of Delaware County, 


Pa. 

1810. February 22d. Lemuel George to Sarah Abrahams. 

September 10th. James Massey to Hannah Hibbert. 

1$11. October 29th. Feddy Worrel to Sarah Hunter, both of Radnor 
Township, Delaware County. 

1812. February 26th. Valentine Hoskins to Sarah Bones. 

December 24th. William Crozer to Mary Gwin, both of Chester County. 

1813. February 11th. William Sheldrake to Mary Moore. 

October 28th. Enoch Davis to Anne Siters. 

December 2d. John R. Bolton to Anne Smith. 

1814. March 24th. Abram Biddle to Margaret Morris. 

1815. March 2d. William Edgar, of Delaware County (Newtown Town- 
ship), to Elizabeth Harn, of the same place. 

ecember 14th. William Wynn to Jane Leitch. 

1816. January 26th. Robert Patterson, of Philadelphia, to Mary 
Esray, of Newtown, Delaware County. 

February 24th. James Cooper to Arsenath Darby, of Newtown Town- 
ship, Delaware County. 


April. Joshua Jackson to Mary Anne Smith [people of color] 


Notr to rue “ Karty History or Merion,” PennsyLvaNntA MAGAZINE 
or History anp Brocraruy.—In a foot-note on pages 308-9, vol. 4. is 
printed, from the original, a paper containing an edict of Parliamént to 
suppress seditious conventicles, bearing date May 20, 1675, and signed by 
Humphrey Hughes and John Wynne. With it isa schedule containing the 
names of twenty-seven persons (Friends) who had “ unlawfully met together, 
under pretence of religion, not according to the litargie and practice of the 
Church of England,” and upon whom “ the constables, church wardens, and 
overseers of the poor are ordered to levie by way of distresse and sale of 
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goods and chattels the sum appearing at each person’s name.” So many of 
the persons herein named, subsequently came to Pennsylvania, where their 
descendants now live, that I have thought it might be well to print these 
names in full. They were omitted from the history of Merion in my desire 
to be brief. The schedule is as follows :— 


Tue NAMES OF THOSE THAT UNLAWFULLY MET TOGETHER ATT Liwyn y 
BRANER, WITHIN YE ParisH oF LLANVAUR, UPON YE 16TH Day OF May, BEING 
Sunpay, 1675, OaTHES BEING MADE THEY WERE PRESENT FORMERLY IN Un- 
LAWFUL MEETINGS WITHIN ‘'HREE Montus.—First conviction on the oathes 
of Owen, Dd. and Thomas Jones. Second conviction, and warrant for the 
double fine, on oath of Robert Evans. 

10s. John David, Jo*. and his wife, of Cilltalgarth. 

10s. Hugh Robert and his wife, of the same. 

10s. Cad Thomas, of the same. 

10s. Robert David, of the same. 

10s. Robert Owen, of vron goch. 

10s. Elin Owen. 

10s. John Thomas ap Hugh, of llaythgywm. 

10s. John ap Edward, of nanlleidiog. 

10s. Evan ap Edward, of Cynlas. 

10s. Peter Owen, of bettws y Coed. 

10s. Robert John, of penmaen. 

10s. Margaret John, of the same. 

10s. Hugh John Thomas, of nanlleidiog. 

Sonne and daughter. 

10s. Litter Thomas, of llandervel. 

10s. Jane Moris, of penmaen. 

10s. Edward Griffith, of llaetgwm. 

10s. Edward Reese, of llantgervel. 

10s. John James, of llanddervel. 

10s. W™ Morgan, of llanecill. 

10s. Owen David, Cilltalgarth. 

10s. John William, of the same. 

Annes. verch David, wid. of penmaen. 

This, it will be remembered, was the original paper as sent to John ap 
Thomas in his official character as constable. 

A foot-note made by him reads thus :— 

Evan Owen, y* son of a widdow, called Gainor, whose late husband was 
Owen ap Evan, of Vron Goch, was convicted by oath to be present ata 
meeting, though but 9 or 10 years old. J.J. i. 


Lerrer oF Epwarp Jones To Joun ap THomas.—In volume iv. No. 3, p. 
314 et seq., of this Magazine is printed a letter addressed to John ap Thomas, 
by his friend Edward Jones, bearing date 26th of 6mo. 1682, in which some 
account is given of the arrival of himself and companions at Upland, and of 
“the town which is to be builded fifteen or twenty miles up the river.” 

In the original manuscript between the paragraph ending with “ the rate 
for surveying 100 acres was twenty shillings,” and that commencing with— 
“the people here are Swedes,” occurs a long paragraph in the Welsh lan- 
guag@, which I was unable to translate and which was therefore omitted 
from the printed letter. Why this Welsh writing should thus interject its 
English companions had long been a mystery to me. This mystery has re- 
cently kindly been cleared up by Messrs. David Jones, of Redwood Street, 
Philadelphia, and the Rev. M. J. Ellis, of Cincinnati, who together, have 
carefully studied and translated the old Welsh paragraph. It now appears 
that the letter was to be carried to Wales by the captain of the vessel 
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which brought E. J. and his friends here. As its subject-matter referred 
almost entirely to the captain himself it was evidently deemed prudent, b 
E. J., to put it in a language of which the Englishman was ignorant. It 
is as follows :— 

Answers concerning the Captain.—We liked him well enough when eat- 
ing our own victuals; but beware of his provision, because it was only 
bread, salt meat, with little beer, and foul (stinking) water, usually. 

But he made a great ado over me and my wife and over most of those 
who could talk with him. There is another captain living in the same town, 
and passengers from Carmarthenshire came over with him on his provision ; 
and they spoke well of him; but they paid him four pounds, ten shillings, 
each; children under twelve years of age fifty-two shillings ; and getting 
plenty to eat and good drink. The name of this good man is Captain 
Crossman; and as to the others I have not seen them. It is cheaper to fur 
nish our own provisions than to pay four pounds, ten shillings each ; this 
would be more satisfactory to me. 

I think most of the things will not be sold until you come over, because so 
many things had previously been brought over. And as to the articles to 
bring with you they had better be some white fustian, serges to make clothes, 
men’s hats, such as the country affords, saddles, bridles, and what belongs to 
them, shoes for men and women; blue flannel is most called for here; but 
all colors are used. Dont bring much white flannel with you; stuff dyed blue 
we like best.” 

This ends the Welsh paragraph, and the letter is resumed in the English 
language. Near its close occurs a line which my Welsh friends are unable 
to understand, and which they think must be zn czpher, the key to which is 
lost! At the end of the postcript are a few more lines in the Welsh lan- 
guage which they thus translate. “ Compel the master of the ship to come 
to the town of Philadelphia with your goods. I had to pay to others thirty 
shillings for — the things up; and be sure to pay for carrying your 
luggage, and everything else that you aad started with, to the Ca 6 

. J. 


Tue Nature oF THE CONNECTION BETWEEN THE PENN Famity anp Mr. 
Epmunp Puysicx.— 

Mr. Eprtor,—Pray permit a grandson of Dr. Philip Syng Physick to cor- 
rect an erroneous impression, in regard to the nature of the connection which 
existed between the Penn family and Mr. Edmund Physick, the father of 
Dr. Physick. 

In 1787 the Hon. John Penn, Junior (the head of the Proprietary family), 
gave his portrait to Mr. Edmund Physick, and, in the letter which accom- 
panied it, Mr. Penn remarks: “ This picture of one of a family in your con- 
nection with whom your probity and attachment have been so conspicuous, 
is presented as a testimony of gratitude and regard.” In Mr. Thompson 
Westcott’s “ History of Philadelphia” (“Sunday Dispatch,” Aug. 28, 1881) 
it is stated that Mr. Edmund Physick was “connected with the Proprietary 
family.” Now, both of these statements are perfectly true, that is, so far as 
the intercourse of business and the ties of friendship can form a connection 
between two otherwise distinct families; for there was no matrimonial or 
blood relationship between the Penns and the Physicks, as has been inferred 
by some from the above statements. 

Edmund Physick was an Englishman by birth, the sole surviving child of 
Mr. Timothy Physick, by his wife Martha, as shown by certificates, from 
parish registers, in my possession. He was born in the year 1727. He early 
entered the Proprietary service as a clerk to the Hon. Thomas Penn (son of 
the Founder), who made him his agent in Pennsylvania, and also commis- 
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sioned him Receiver General and Keeper of the Great Seal of the Province. 
He was through life the devoted officer and firm friend of the Proprietary 
family, and its members repaid his faithful services with an emple gene- 
rosity. He first came to America in 1742. His death occurred in 1804. 

In regard to the origin of “ Physick” as a surname, I will add that the sup- 
position (and it is given but as a supposition, in Mr. M. A. Lower’s “ Patro- 
nymica Britannica”) of it being derived from a place called Lefisick, in Corn- 
wall, is proved by late investigation to be groundless. On the other hand, all 
of the documentary evidence relating to the family, both in this country and 
in England, goes to prove the truth of the family tradition, viz., that their 
name was formerly Phiswick, tending, moreover, to show that they branched 
off from the parent stem (the Fishwick alzas Phiswick family of the east 
of England) in the time of Queen Elizabeth. 

Although the surname is found (in registers, wills, and other records) 
spelled, variously, Fishwick, Phiswick, or Physick, it is always pronounced, 
in local English, either “fishick” or “ physick.” 

Put Syne Paysick Conner. 
Octorara, near Rowlandsville Post Office, 
Cecil Co., Maryland. 
Sept. 19, 1881. 


Description oF THE Mavcn Caunk Ratiway, writren Firry Years Aco. 
—The growing interest in the early railway history of this and other coun- 
tries, has led to the publication of some statements in which slight inaccu- 
racies occur, growing out of the difficulty of consulting contemporaneous 
records. The following sketch of the railway described below therefore de- 
rives peculiar value from the fact that it was written by Mr. Solomon W. 
Roberts, about fifty years ago, in a common-place book then and now in his 

ssion :— 

The Mauch Chunk Railway, 1829.—This railway, the second one of im- 
portance constructed in the United States, was commenced in the winter of 
1826-7 by the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company, and was finished in 
about five months, under the direction of Josiah White, the acting manager 
of that company. This railway extends from the great coal mine to the 
Lehigh River, at the village of Mauch Chunk, a distance of nine miles. 

For seven miles of its leagth the rails were laid upon a graded turnpike, 
which had formerly been used for the transportation of coal; but little 
expense was therefore incurred in forming the foundations for this distance. 

he coal quarry (as it should be termed), lies on the opposite side of a 
mountain from Mauch Chunk, a little below the summit. The coal is un- 
covered to an extent of about six acres at present, and railways run in vari- 
ous directions over it to facilitate its removal. As the location is somewhat 
on the side of a mountain, there is no difficulty in draining to any requisite 
depth, and the refuse coal is thrown into the valley beneath by means of 
cars descending by their own gravity. ‘The stratification is very much con- 
fused, but the bed appears to be about forty feet thick, if measured at right 
angles to its surface. The coal is excavated by means of gunpowder and 
wedges, and immediately thrown into the cars, which each contains a ton and 
a half. These cars are then drawn up by horses to the summit of the moun- 
tain, a rise of 46 feet in a distance of two-thirds of a mile, and there they are 
joined together in trains of 14 each. On each of these trains rides a single 
man, who has charge of the brake or friction-apparatus, by which the motion 
is regulated. \ 

The wagons being started, they are allowed to run, by their own gravity, 
at the rate of six miles an hour, to Mauch Chunk, a distance of eight miles, 
in which the descent is 767 feet—varying from 69 feet to 111 feet in a mile. 
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A more rapid motion was attempted, but found not to answer. The wagons, 
if left to themselves, would probably go at the rate of thirty or forty miles an 
hour. 

At the end of the road the cars are let down an inclined plane or chute, 
to the Lehigh River, where the coal is loaded into boats. ‘This plane is 750 
feet long and has a descent of 215 feet. The wagons are let down singly by 
means of a rope, one end of which is hooked to them, the other being wound 
round a drum. As the wagon descends it turns the drum, and thus winds 
up the empty wagon which had gone down before it. The motion is regu- 
lated and may be entirely stopped by a man at the head of the plane, who, 
by means of a compound lever, causes friction on the circumference of the 
drum. ‘The transit occupies about 1$ minutes. 

The Mauch Chunk Railway is formed by placing pieces of oak, about 5X7 
inches and 7 feet long, across the road, four feet apart; two notches, 3 inches 
deep, are cut in each of these; into these notches the wooden rails of pine, 
5x inches, are placed, and secured by wedges driven on their outer sides. 
The road is finished by placing, on the inner side of each of the wooden rails, 
an iron bar 14 inches wide and of an inch thick, secured by four-inch spikes, 
the heads of which are countersunk. Where two bars come together their 
ends are cut off diagonally, and a small piece of sheet iron put under them 
to prevent their being pressed into the wood. The distance between the 
rails is 3 feet 7 inches. 

This railroad consists of a single track, except at its two ends, and in the 
middle, where there are two tracks, so that the wagons may pass each other, 
the trains running at regular hours. 

The empty wagons are drawn up the road by mules, walking in paths on 
each side of it; and as horse-power is not needed on the return, the animals 
ride down in cars prepared for the purpose, eating their fodder as they go. 

The bodies of some of the coal wagons are made of sheet iron and others 
of oak boards ; they all have cast-iron wheels, two feet in diameter, the flange 
or ledge to keep them on the road being an inch and a half high. The axles 
are of wrought iron, and, being wedged fast to the wheels, turn with them. 

This railway cost about $3000 per mile. 


Grade of the Mauch Chunk Railway. 
Distance. Rise in feet. 


From the Lehigh River to head of chute . 750 feet. 215 
From head of chute ‘ : . ‘ . 2 miles. 143 
* s - ve ° ‘ , . 8d mile. 1ll 
= “3 . . . ‘. , . 4th mile. 69 
" * “% . . ‘ > . 5th mile. 95 
- * . » ' ‘ . 6th mile. 102 
5s - ” ° ‘ ; F . 7th mile. 109 
~: % - . ‘ , ° . 8th mile. 99 
To summit of mountain from eight-mile tree . 4 of a mile. 39 


Total rise from Lehigh River to summit of mountain . 982 
Fall in § of a mile from summit to coal mine. . . . 46 


Height of coal mine above Lehigh River at Mauch Chunk . 936 
Distance nine miles from head of chute. 
—Railway World, March 22, 1879. 


: Mr. E. A. Barser, or West Cuester, Pa., is preparing a memoir for pub- 
lication on the Indians of Chester County, and will be obliged to any person 
who can give him information regarding personal reminiscences, traditions, 
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and facts concerning them, or the location of any Indian graves, mounds, 
rock-pictures, artificial shell-heaps, or cave-remains in the county. He will 
also be glad to hear from collectors of Indian relics, and receive descriptions 
and sketches of fine and rare stone implements (especially tobacco-pipes), 
ornaments, beads, pottery, and other aboriginal remains. 


Minnesota Expiorers anp Pioneers From A.D. 1659 to A. D. 1858, 
By the Rev. Edward Duffield Neill. 4to., 128 pp. and Index. North Star 
Publishing Company, Minneapolis, 1881. 

President Neill, of Macalester College, has furnished, under the above 
title, the results of his extensive researches regarding the explorers and pio- 
neers of the upper Mississippi Valley. “As early as 1635,” says President 
Neill, “ one of Champlain’s interpreters, Jean Nicolet (Nicolay), who came 
to Canada in 1618, reached the western shores of Lake Michigan. In the 
summer of 1634 he ascended the St. Lawrence, with a party of Hurons, and 
probably during the next winter was trading at Green Bay, in Wisconsin. 
<a Of him it issaid, in a letter written in 1640, that he had penetrated 
farthest into these distant countries, and that if he had proceeded ‘three 
days more on a great river which flows from that lake [Green Bay] he would 
have found the sea.’ ” 

“The first white men in Minnesota, of whom we have any record,” con- 
tinues the author, “ were, according to Garneau, two persons of Huguenot 
affinities, Medard Chouart, known as Sieur Groselliers, and Pierre d’ sprit, 
called Sieur Radisson.” The former came to Canada in 1641, and settled 
on the eastern shore of Lake Huron, the latter in 1656, and, like Groselliers, 
engaged in the peltry trade. In following this calling, about 1760, they 
penetrated into what is now the State of Minnesota. Mr. Neill has carefully 
examined the narratives of all who have visited there from that time down 
to 1858, and has extracted from their accounts such parts as describe the 
territory now occupied by Minnesota. As these are given in chronological 
order, and are accompanied with accounts of the writers, the whole forms an 
interesting and connected story, portraying graphically the discovery and set- 
tlement of what has long been known as the Northwest, but which American 
enterprise will soon make the North centre of the United States. 


Tomas Maxtn, Scnootmaster anp Port.—In the Pennsylvania Ga- 
zette for November 22 to November 29, 1733, is an account of the death of 
one of these Colonial schoolmasters, which seems to have escaped the notice 
of Mr. J. F. Fisher (see Memoirs of the His. Soc. of Penna., vol. ii., pt. ii. 
page 78). Where is the “ Rock on Schuylkill’s eastern Side” ? 

ore Nov. 29. On Monday evening last, Mr. Thomas Meakins 
[sic] fell of [sic] a Wharff into the Delaware, and before he could be taken 
out again, was drowned. He was an ancient Man, and formerly liv’d very 
well in this city, teaching a considerable school; but of late Years was 
reduc’d to extream Poverty. The following Lines were made by himself 
some time since. 
Some purchase Land, some stately Buildings raise, 
To memorize their Names to future Days, 
But I’ve a lasting Monument will stand, 
When Building’s fall, and Sales are made of Land: 
A certain Rock on Schuylkill’s eastern Side, 
Which bears my Name, for Ages will abide ; 


This rock, well known, which Anglers do frequent, 
When I am gone, will be my Monument. 
‘ 
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Queries. 


Tur EMBARGO UNDER PRESIDENT JEFFERSON’S ADMINISTRATION.—The fol- 
lowing is a copy of a letter chiefly on this topic, dated May 3, 1808, from 
the Hon. Philip B. Key, of Georgetown, D. C., to Col. William Campbell, 
an eminent citizen of Fredericktown, Md. The original, never before 

rinted, is in the possession of Mrs. Rev. Dr. Syle, of Philadelphia, a grand- 
Seaghter of Col. Campbell. 

Was this Mr. Key, or Francis 8. Key, Esq., U. S. Attorney for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia—probably his son—the author of “'The Star Spangled 
Banner” ? W. H. 

Elizabeth, N. J., July, 1881. 

“ Dear Sir,—I hope you have got abroad again and in as good spirits as 
the embargo will permit. Pray tell me what do Mr. Jefferson’s friends think 
of it so far as you learn. What is the general opinion in your neighborhood, 
and do they approve of my opposition to it? From the last English ac- 
counts, the Ministry are supported by a great majority as to their Decrees 
in Council. But Erskine told me yesterday that France was easing off, 
particularly Holland, and if so, he says the British will instantly rescind, 
as they hold it on, he says, only to counteract the French interdiction of 


British trade. In Montgomery, where I have been for a day or two, they” 


detest the Embargo. 

“Your letter contained a strange idea of my paying court to Jefferson. 
I have seen him but twice in four months, and had but one Congressional 
(dinner?) Such an idea must have got abroad for some strange purpose. 
With Madison I am better acquainted—so with Duvall. With Desbam I 
have had a paper quarrel, all on my side, and the public shall have it to 
show my sovereign contempt for official insolence. e had the impudence 
to tell a member of Congress that he hardly knows me by sight, that I have 
‘monarchical tendencies.’ I have scored him for the calumny and falsehood. 
In due time it shall get abroad as I mean to allow him some leisure to 
apologize. 

“All I can wish you is good health, a full crop, and a fine price. My 
best compliments to your family. Yrs dr Sir, Pup B. Key.” 


Bartnotomew.—Mr. J. A. Bartholomew, of Vanessa, Ontario, will be glad 
to learn anything regarding his family, who removed from Pennsylvania in 
1800. His grandfather came from Switzerland during the Revolutionary 
War. He was twice married. By his first wife he had three children, 
Philip, Henry, and Ludwick; and seven children by the second marriage. 
The Henry by the first marriage removed to Hamilton in 1800, and died in 
1815. F. E. B., 

407 Walnut St., Phila. 


Puttemon Dicxtnson.—Can any of the readers or correspondents of the 
Macazine state with certainty whether General Philemon Dickinson of the 
Revolutionary Army was or was not born in Maryland ? 

Walter Dickinson, the emigrant, and founder of the family in Maryland, 
was the son of Charles Dickinson, of London, came first to Virginia, and 
then to Maryland, settling upon Choptank River, in Talbot County. From 
Walter came William, born in Virginia, in 1658, and died in Maryland in 
1717. From William came Samuel Dickinson, who first married Judith 
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Troth, and then Mary Cadwalader, of Philadelphia. From Samuel and 
Mary his wife, came John, the author of the Farmer’s Letters, born at the 
seat of his father, Crosiadore, on Choptank River, in Talbot County, Md. 
(still in the family), Nov. 8, 1732. 

John had a brother named Philemon, born April 5, 1739, but the record 
from which this memorandum is taken does not state where. The biogra- 

hies of John say that his parents moved from Maryland soon after his birth. 
i f this be true, Philemon Dickinson was not born in Maryland, and may have 
been a native of Delaware, Pennsylvania, or New Jersey. S. A. H. 

Easton, Md. 


Prociamation Money.—In the letter of Robert Morris, of 1782, as toa 
Ly vom system of coinage, he speaks of Proclamation money as the same 
as Pennsylvania money ; that is, seven shillings and six pence to the dollar. 
What proclamation established this rule? I have supposed proclamation 
money was lawful money, or five shillings to the dollar, according to the pro- 
clamation of Queen Anne. A. 


Replies, 


Grorcr Knox = iv. p. 235).—In the last No. of the Macazine I see a 

“ Query” by Mr. Linn as to the later movements of Lieut. George Knox, 

of the 9th Penna. I am interested in the same question. In Stafford’s 

Phila. Directory for 1800, I see that a certain “George Knox” was at that 

time (1800) American Consul at “ Kingston upon Hull,” England; who 

knows whether it was the Geo. Knox of Stony Point? D. MeN. S. 
Boston, Mass. 


Funerat or Miss Fanny Durnin (Vol. V., p. 195).—The note on this 
page speaks of the funeral of this young lady, and gives the year of her 
death as 1813. In the volume entitled Inscriptions, St. Peter’s Ch. Yard, 
it is given as 1812. In 1809 her brother died and was buried at St. Peter’s. 
The family, though not of the blood, were connected by marriage with the 
Penns. heir residence is yet at Huntington Castle, Ireland. William 
Penn, a grandson of William Penn by his first wife, married first Christina 
Forbes—from whom came the Penn-Gaskells of Shannagary Castle. He 
married secondly Anne Vaux, and died soon afterward. His widow married, 
in 1767, Alexander Durdin, of a family originally from the county of Norfolk. 
She was his third wife. She died soon after her marriage, making her 
husband her sole heir and legatee to all her estate in Ireland and America. 
Alexander Durdin, on the marriage of his eldest son (issue of his second 
wife) Richard with Miss Esmonde, daughter and co-heiress of Sir John 
Esmonde, Baronet, of Huntington Castle, near Ferns, in Ireland, settled 
on him the Pennsylvania estate. It has been stated, but perhaps incor- 
rectly, that on part of his estate he founded the city of Huntingdon. , Mr. 
Day in his Historical Collections, and Lytle who follows him in his History 
of Huntingdon County, say the name was given by Provost Smjth after 
the Countess of Huntingdon, the celebrated Methodist, often meafioned in 
Horace Walpole’s letters. These are all in error. In the life of Dr. Smith 
there is a petition from the inhabitants of the “ Townships of Huntingdon 
and T'yrone,” dated “October ye 3d day, 1748.” This is twenty years 
earlier than the date of the town as given by the authors named, and also 
of the marriage of Alex. Durdin. 


























